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THE LAST HURDLE 



I 



Thh time ie a Sunda; afternoon, in the late 
Spring. The place, the verandali of the Poxboro 
Hant Clob, an oi^anization famouB alike for 
handsome women, blooded horses, and unlimited 
sport 

To particularize further would be inTidlonc. 
The Clab has long been known. It la situated 
on the borderland between romance and reality, 
not far from the heart of the great metropolis, 
jet sufficiently remote from the bus; haunts of 
trade. To the intelligent reader, a card of 
introduction Is hereby cordially extended. 

The beauty of the Spring landscape, freahmed 
by morning showers, was radiant; flooded in 
Bnnshine. The showers had passed, bat the 
raindrops still sparkled on the grass, and 
dripped softly throngh the heavy foliage of the 
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2 TBE LAST HURDLE 

elms and the lilacs that adorned the lawn 
and the drivevay in front of the Clab Honse. 
From the dense wistaria vines that overhung 
the verandah, the pnrple bloesonts drifted slowly 
down, and lay motionless where they fell. Not 
a leaf was stirring. Amid the dark mass of 
green, where the orimson ramblers clambered 
above the poroh, oonntlees bnds seemed to have 
bnrst suddenly into bloom. Across the wide 
lawn the darting swallows skimmed and re- 
velled in the gladness of the Spring. 

Occasionally from the distance a honnd gave 
tongue as he settled himself to bask In the sun, 
and dream of happy banting grounds, and the 
glorious days to com^ with a clear field ahead, 
and the fox in full run. 

In the cool shade of the verandah a few 
congenial spirits bad foregathered to enjoy the 
calm prospect in the sympathy of friendly 
intercourse. 

An nnnatural air of peace and repose seemed 
to pervade the little assemblage. Here and there 
varions refrefdiing drinks were so disposed as 
to be reached with the least possible effort, 
while their owners contemplated the beauty of 
nature throngh slowly circling wreaAs of smoke. 
Under the soothing influences of the scene the 
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desnitor; coDTeraatioD fias^;ed for a time, and 
flnall; ceased. Even the Colonel, who seldom 
stopped talking except to moisten his throat, or 
to light a fresh cigar, od tiiia occasion had lapsed 
into unwonted silence, in the absence of any 
pretended interest on the part of bis audience 
in his twice told tales. 

The Colonel was always a piotnresqae flgnre, 
whose military mostache and air of importance, 
no less than his conversatioDal powers, seldom 
failed to impress the fair sex, upon wliom he 
seemed to be ever in attendance. 

In years gone by he bad served bis country 
as an aide on the governor's staff during a 
particularly exciting and strenaous campaign, 
when the governor was rnnning for a second 
term. A coounandlng flgnre, conspicnous in 
gold braid, the Colonel led the forces of his 
chief at all the most important cattle shows in 
the Commonwealth, where be was never known 
to miss an engagement to dinner, or fail to 
make a speech. 

After the governor's defeat at the polls the 
Colonel had retired to private life, bnt there- 
after he was always known and addressed by 
his military title. 

Of coarse there were other Colonels, bnt tbeir 
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exiatence was of minor importance. In the ejes 
of the Foxboro Hunt Club, there was bnt one — 
Colonel Dangerfleld, retired, for the moment, 
from active eerrice, bat ever read; to doo hia 
uniform at the behest of beaaty. 

In short, the Colonel was a pompons, insnffer- 
able, old bore, who would have been harmless 
except for one particular weakness. His love 
of gossip led him to make trouble wherever be 
went. 

Seated next to the Colonel, on this memorable 
afteruoon, was Coartright, the Master of the 
Hounds, a man of a decidedly different type. 
A man whose face, once seen, was not easily 
forgotten, a face that a good many people, es- 
pecially women, had striven vainly to forget, a 
blotched hard nnwholesome, cmel face that bore 
the nnmistakable marks of dissipation and crn- 
elty, and yet; was interesting. Children, good 
women, horses and bounds knew at a glance 
that he was a man to be avoided and feared. 
Bad women enjoyed his hospitality, basked in 
his smile, spent his money freely, and coveted 
his social position. "Hiat he was a leader in so- 
called beet society, as well as the worst, was 
due to the fact that be belonged to one of onr 
so-called good families. 
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Just why the family thb good, or what it 
vas good for, ena the most advanced aociologiat 
might be nnable to explain. Nererthelees, in 
the T^maonlar of society, he came of a good 
family, or, at least in other words, a family 
that had the goods, not good morals, or good 
manners, or eren good looks, not mere filthy 
Incre, vhich alone can never make a family 
good, — however mnch it may help, — nor dis- 
tinction in war, or literature or art — hnt a 
form of goodness which may be inherited, thongh 
never acquired, a goodness so good that it is 
inconceivable, except to those few who them- 
selves belong to a "good family." A family 
composed of liars, cheats, enobs, bullies, and 
worse; but yet, in common parlance, a good 
family. 

Of suoh a family Conrtright, (Master of Arts, 
Master of the Hounds, M.A., M.F.H.) was the 
last distingaished representative. In the little 
community in which he moved his star was 
ever in the ascendant. Id all matters of cinh 
management, his authority was nnqnestitHied. 
Men feared him, women admired him, animals 
dreaded him, bnt he had his way with them 
alL Even the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children let him alone, when they dis- 
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covered, apoD inquiry, that he belonged to one of 
our " best " famitiee. He stood in with the po- 
lice, as well as the smart set! Of the other< 
membere present, little mention is necessary. 
Socially, they were of little or no importance. 

Dr. Weinkamp, the distingatshed nearologist 
and aathor, waa ostensibly poring over the leaves 
of a note-book. 

A young and promising artist was apparently 
lost in contemplation of the landscape with a 
view to certain impressionist effects. 

Only Willie Winship a nniversal favorite 
was frankly, nnmistakably asleep. In full view 
of the company, with his chair tilted back, 
and bis heels elevated at an angle of 16 de- 
grees, he reclined gracefully, snoring softly, 
with his head against the side of the house. 
As the slanting rays of the sun fell upon his 
boyish, nptnmed, pre-Raphael countenance, he 
seemed at peace with himself and all the world. 

To look at him, at the moment, no one would 
have suspected that he was capable of more 
original devilment tbao any other member of 
the organization. Calmly, as if dreaming of 
home and mother, oblivions of sio and sorrow, 
dead to the world, he continued to slumber, as 
peacefully as a babe. 
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Bach is life. Blissfnll; ignorant of tbe perils 
that surround ns, too often we snatch a moment 
of forgetfalnesB, even on the brink of destmc- 
tion. Tbe calmest moments of human existence 
are ever followed by some rude awakening. 

Tbe stillness which seemed to envelop the 
scene was deathlike and ominous, like tbe last 
bnsb of nature, that precedes the sbock of the 
earthquake. The silence was unbroken almost 
painful. For tbe moment, Willie had even 
ceased to snore. 
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Ahid this Babbath stillness, the peaceful atmos- 
phere wafi Buddenlj' rent by a heart-reDding shriek, 
followed b; the unmistakable Bounds of a run- 
away in fall career. 

Presently a human form appeared on the drive- 
way clinging round the neck of a gigantic mad- 
dened horse, who was evidently making for the 
stable, bent upon sudden death. 

The fact that the stable door was shut 
made no impression on the frenzied animal. 
With a sickening crash his head went clean 
throngb the panel of the door. Fortunately, 
however, his farther progress was checked, 
though even with his bead through the door, 
he continued to kick. Nevertheless somebody 
managed to drag from beneath his flying heels 
what was left of Bill Rogers, one of the leaders 
of the so-called smart set, a most valued and 
beloved member of onr cherished oi^anizatioo. 

The explanations which followed were, if any- 
thing, more extraordinary than the episode it- 
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self. When it was ascertained that the horse 
and rider were not serionsl; hurt, we ad- 
joamed to the piazza, where the proud poseeesor 
of the horse ordered refreshment for the as- 
sembled company. Be then proceeded to explain 
matters, with his nsual nnmffled dignity. Bill 
B<^era was the kind of man that everybody 
appreciates, except his wife. Whatever his 
good qualities might be, he was entirely too 
sociable to be a complete snccess in the home 
circle and he could n't help being spectacular. 
He belonged on the stage, with plenty of room 
to play to the gallery. Figuratively speaking 
no matter who did the acting. Bill always ac- 
knowledged the applause, lliat he had been 
admitted to membership in the Foxboro Club 
was due to his social qualities rather than to 
any particular qualifications as a sportsman. 

He never knew how to ride, but he could 
out-talk any man in the Clnb. Consequently 
we listened to his acconnt of his adventures 
with respectful interest. 

On a visit to New Tork, it seemed, he had 
wandered into the Horse Exchange, without any 
fixed purpose or intention. Once inside, he had 
met an engaging stranger, who mentioned e 
horse, — a particular blue ribbon winner, — that 
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was abont to be sold under the most peculiar 
and dlBtressing family oircnnuitaDces. After a 
eacc8B8fal Beaaon on the tarf, the ovner of the 
horse had become anddenl; demented, and the 
animal, after winning thoaaanda of dollara (in 
ateeple^ltasea all over the world) , was now 
aboat to be sacrificed to the highest bidder, 
without reaerre. 

Nobody etae was acquainted with the facta, 
the atranger aaid, and it aeemed almost a ahame 
to take the money. He, himaelf waa prevented 
from buying the horse only because of the recent 
stringency in the stock market. 

At thia point, Bill said be and the stranger 
retired to the caf€ and had a social glass, — 
which statement led William Winship, to in- 
quire who paid for the drinka? It was then 
that, for the first time in the memory of the 
oldest member, Bill really got mad. 

He said he believed he knew a gentleman, aa 
well as a thoroughbred, and whereas he could 
see a joke as well as the next man, he did n't 
propose to be cross-qneatioaed or insulted by 
any man living, and he added a few other re- 
marks that are not necessary to mention in 
detail. 

For the moment it looked as if a good story 
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was about to be lost, bat nobody wanted to 
lose any sport. So we all sat on Willie, though 
we sympathized with him in secret. Finally, 
after another drink, Bill was induced to re- 
sume the thread of his narratire. The horse 
was led oat Anally, Bill said, on the halter, 
while a thrill of admiration seemed to mn 
through the crowd, as the auctioneer lannched 
forth ID a spontaneoas outburst of emotion. 
" Never, It seemed, had such a combination of 
qualities been united in any four-footed animal. 
Safe for a child to ride or drive, the winner of 
events well known to all, and too numerous 
to mention and yet he was endowed with such 
a disposition that he might be driven with 
equal propriety to a plough or a runabout" 
" And now gentlemen," concluded the auctioneer, 
" what am I ofFered? " And with that he 
stopped suddenly, and looked Bill Rogers 
straight in the eye. For a few moments, Bill 
said, the bids seemed to come so fast that he 
couldn't tell who was bidding. Then followed 
a breathless silence, amid which the hammer 
fell. With a final groan the auctioneer turned 
and shouted, — " Yours, Mr. E<^rs, and I beg to 
congratulate you on your acquisition." How 
the auctioneer happened to know Bill's name 
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was odI; one of the mTSteriei of the whole 
nnprecedented transaction. 

The rest was soon told. Aa to the price, Bill 
waa inclined to be reticent, and we did not 
preas him on thia point He metel; referred to 
it aa being extremely low. The horae had been 
dni; shipped, the owner meeting him at the 
depot, with the intention of riding him home. 
How the animal had become frightened was 
oerer explained. Though not vicions, he was 
evidently high strong, and possibly the smel) of 
oats liad snperiodnced a brain-storm dae to his 
high-bred and hypersensitive organization. 

The conclusion of the story was received in 
significant ailence. Possibly each member of 
the audience was absorbed in some disintereeted 
calculation, too deep for words. 

Bnt when some one sof^ested that we should 
adjoom to the stable, the motion was unan- 
imously adopted. The situation afforded pos- 
sibilities, whether for profit or entertainment 
which no membw of a sporting communis 
could afford to overlook. 

Ab the procession started, with Bill in the 
lead, we fell into a donble file of considerable 
length which might have conveyed to an out- 
sider the idea of a fnneral party on their way 
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to pa; the last tritrate of respect to a departed 
member. In faat, I think we all felt that Bill 
was as good as dead, it not worse. 

The BolemQity of the occasion was broken 
(ml; 1^ Willie Winehip, who was still hurt at 
the way his little joke had been treated. 

Just as we reached the stable, Willie stepped 
op and addressed the leader in a stage whisper. 

" Bill," he said, " I always like to help a 
friend. Before I see that horse, I'll give yoo 
forty dollars for him. Yoa had better take 
me ap right now, becatwe, after we see him, 
yoo may not have another offer." 

In the general hilarity which followed this 
statement, Bill's answ^ was not recorded, and 
we all filed into the stable, keeping as close to 
Bill as possible, with the amiable intention of 
stealing a march on each other if there was 
any chance for a trade. 

I shall not attempt to describe the horse in 
qaestion. In point of fact, no two jndges 
were ever known to agree as to any one point 
in his anatomy. Even his color remained in 
doubt to the bitter end. Willie Winsbip for 
instance said he was a dirty black; whereas 
Bob GhBaey, one of the older members, c<m- 
tended that if he was ever cleaned off he wotUd 
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prore to be either a steel gray or a strawberr; 
roan. 

This led Willie to retort that he didn't pre- 
tend he knew as maoh aboat horses as his 
elders — Bob Cheney was a little sensitive about 
his age. On the other hand, he was not blind 
yet, — neither was he color-blind. He didn't 
pretend to be a jadge of horseflesh, bat any 
man, who couldn't see the difference between 
a dirty black and a strawberry roan ought 
to have his eyesight looked into, or else give np 
talking altogether. 

Goodness knows where this discussion might 
have ended it anotb^ hadn't heea started im- 
mediately, on some new phase of the same 
subject. 

My own conviction was, from the start, Aat 
the animal was possessed of a devil. He cer- 
tainly had the evil eye. It wilt haunt me until 
I die. Every one who ever met its balefnl gleam 
has become in some sort a changed man. 

Shortly after his arrival he almost crushed 
the life out of a groom who went into his stall 
to feed him. 

After that, it took three men armed with 
pitchforks and bale sticks, to induce the animal 
to come out long enough to have his bed made. 
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Tbey had to poke the ha; in over his head, and 
adminiBter the oatB b; meanB of a pait tied on 
to a rake. 

For the rest of the afternooD ve hung around 
the barn and dlBCUBsed that ill-starred animal 
from ever; conceivable point of viev. 

The Club had snrvlved a good many Ticisal- 
tndea, but I had never known so much hard 
feeling displayed over any single topic of cod* 
versation. 

Even in outward appearance the horBe was 
a rare and extraordinary specimen. He had all 
the lines of speed and the ear marks of breed- 
ing that appeal nncouBciooBly to the eye of a 
horseman. Magnificent sloping shoulders, flat 
bone and rangy powerfnl qnartera, — every line 
suggested speed and staying power of the 
rarest quality. On the other hand, his knees 
were swollen and sprung, every rib was plainly 
to be seen, his head was hideous, and bis eye 
was positively devilish! Nobody could look at 
him for a moment and doubt that he had had 
a chequered and romantic career on the turf. 

His breeding might remain a mystery for- 
ever, bnt there was no doubt that he had blood. 

As one man remarked, "He even had blood 
in his eye!" 
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By degrees ve strolled back to the Clab 
Eonse, but all tbat evening the converaation 
never flagged. 'Evea after the li^ts were ont, 
aereral memberB were heard talking in their 
sleep, and thrashing about in bed as if pnr- 
Boed by some hideous nightmare! The horse 
had alieady caat a spell over the whole com- 
mnnity. 

Probably no animal, since the ho-se of Troy, 
ever brought such disaster to a misguided and 
infatuated commonity. 

There happened to be a new groom in the 
■table, by the name of Hike, who had jnst ar- 
rived, freah from the old sod. He was a deeply 
religious man, of a sensitive and somewhat 
BuperstitioDa temperament though, as it after- 
wards proved, his exceeding ignorance was no 
bar upon hie still more extraordinary devotion. 

One morning the horse had been snccessfally 
tied on the bam floor, and Mike was delegated 
to wash the animal's face, tor the first time 
since his appearance. They had taken the pre- 
oautioQ to tie his fore feet together, and ahw 
extended a doable rope drawn taut from each 
side of the halter. Bo Hike moonted a ohair, 
and b^an operations on the animal's head with 
a sponge and a bar of soap. 
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For a few momeDts all went well. The hone 
■abmitted like a lamb, ae if grateful for the 
DDoanal attention. Meanwhile Mike kept np 
the peculiar purring noise with which ho6tler§ 
nsaally accompany themsetveB, when mgaged 
in the delicate execation of an artiatio job. 

goddoil? all soand ceased, Mike was seen to 
•tand stock still for an instant, and gaze with 
a glance of horror at the horse's face. 

The next instant, he appeared to be suddenly 
coamlsed with spasms of hysterical merriment 
The horse had not even moved, which only 
added to the mystery, while the man continued 
to talk wildly, and shriek with laughter. 
"Lave it be, I'm tellin' you — Lave it be!" he 
said, " Sure — and it is a good joke, ony way ! " 

The cause of Mike's npeet was in truth ant&- 
ciently extraordinary. It seems that, beneath 
the vigorous application of eoap and water, 
what had appeared to be the horse's natural 
complexion had suddenly started to run. Mike 
was too absorbed in his work (or his medita- 
tions on higher things) for the moment, to notice 
what was going on. He continued rubbing with 
a large cloth, which concealed certain chemical 
changes which were taking place, unobserved. 

When he finally removed the cloth to gaie 
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upon hie handiwork, the entire black sorface 
had disappeared, and he was confronted by an 
enormons white face instead of a black one. 

Fop the moment hia mind was unable to com- 
prehend what was in fact a simple enongh 
matter. Of course, in order to disgnise the 
animal's identity, for reasons of his own, his 
former owner had concealed the white blaze, 
which was his most prominent distinguishing 
feature. 

It was a clumsy job evidently done in haste 
with whatever materials were available, but 
it answered the purpose of the moment 

The pedigree (offered with the horse) was 
genuine. 80 was the horse, for tbat matter. 
Only they did not belong together naturally. 
Probably they had been stolen at different times, 
and had to be made to meet some pressing 
eme^ency. 

The horse described in the pedigree was 
" black, with no markings," The horse in the 
stable was a greater mystery than ever. He 
was n't even as black as he was painted. 
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^PBiNQ had come at last. Once more the 
<Mrchard behind the Club Honae was a masB of 
pink and vhite. Here and there the freeh green 
of the sprioging grara was hnried in a shower 
of btoBBOuiB, like snowflakes, that drifted slowly 
down, and filled the soft still air with fragrance. 

And onder the genial inflnence of the season 
the CInb members expanded also, as it were, 
and blossomed oat in newly acquired summer 
finer; of every description. 

The ladies, especially indalged in a degree of 
finery befitting the opening of the ont-of-door 
season. The Clab House was originally an old 
colonial mansion, of generous proportions and 
design; to which varioos modem conveniences 
had been added bat without detracting from the 
pictoresqae appearance of the original style of 
architecture. 

Hie entrance of the honse remained nn- 
changed with its hage colonial colnmns, front- 
ing a wide lawn that sloped down to the river 
in the middle distance. For milea b^ond thers 
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was an nnobatmcted view of opoi conntry, 
chequered in green pastures with meadows and 
broad fields of grain. 

In the rear of the Club House was an ex- 
tenslve old-fashioned orchard, through which a 
driveway had been made which led to the stables 
and kennels, at a distance of nearly an eighth 
of a mile. Beyond the stables a range of 
heavily wooded hills formed a sort of amphi- 
tiieatre, which half encircled the olub grotmda 
and added to the scene a touch of ezclnsiveness 
upon which the members prided tbemBelTes, 
perhaps not without reason. 

Combined with the luxury of modem life there 
was about the whole place an atmosphere of re- 
pose and old-time dignity which was altogether 
refreshing. By degrees the Clnb had become 
the centre and rallying ground of a wealthy 
community of landed proprietors, more or less 
united by aristocratic traditions, as well as the 
love of every variety of out-of-door life. 

Cross-country runs being out of season, riding 
parties were just now very much in vogue, 
followed by informal gatherings on the broad 
verandahs of the Clnb House for afternoon 
tea. At such gatherings, as may be imagined, 
Mrs. Grundy was very apt to be preseait, and in 
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cooseqoence, at times, no end of gouip has been 
known to take place. 

The old lady never tirea of the doings of 
the rising generations and onlike some others, 
who may hare been a little wild in their 
yontfa, she seems never to reach the years of 
discretion. 

At the same time there can of coarse be no 
«m<Ae without some fire, either past or ^esent, 
and it must be admitted that among the mem- 
bers of the Foxboro Hnnt there waa goierally 
a good deal of fire going on in one way or 
another. It was only natural that the mem- 
bers shoDld take an interest in one another's 
affairs, whether of the heart or the pocket- 
book, and there were few, if any, who did not 
come in for their fair share of gossip, whether 
they paid their dnea or not. 

Many of the members who did not ride liked 
to drive over to the Club for a little chat 
And at times, of a late afternoon, when the 
old-fashioned verandahs were thronged with a 
fashionable gathering, the display of feminine 
charm and Parisian millinery were enongh to 
startle the eye of the most casual observer. 

One afternoon, when I was sitting around 
watching the height of the performance as it 
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were, a newcomer on tiie scene partionlarly 
attracted mj attention, 

MiBB Chorcbill happened to be sitting near 
me, and instinctively I leaned over and aaid to 
her, "Who is that man?" 

I have always remembered her answer. 

She looked at him intently, parsing tip her lips 
in a little moue, after a way she had, which 
she knew was attractive — I have sometimes 
fancied that she used to practice that expression 
in the glass. 

" I don't know," she said, finally, " bat I 
should think he might be — most anybody." 

Somehow, those words have always Jived in 
my memory, they certainly were commonplace 
enough in themselves, but in the light of sub- 
sequent events they have often recurred to me 
as being peculiarly appropriate ahd significant. 
It had struck me in jnst the same way, that 
this particular stranger might be " most any- 
body " — from a villain to a hero. 

He was the kind of man that yon are apt to 
look at twice even if yon hare to turn round in 
the street to do it, and without knowing exactly 
why at that. In all bis movements there was the 
unconscious indescribable air of distinction that 
always stamps the thoroughbred. The set of 
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his head and Bhoolders denoted unmistakable 
force. Above the average height, he vaa nn- 
nBDally etrai^t limbed, wiry and slender. 

I fancied he conid ride eaally under one 
hundred and forty-flre poonds. The aet of his 
ahoaldera anggested a militarf training, and 
he had the sort of onconBciona poiae and 
grace of carriage which aeem to belong only to 
certain men who have spent mnch time in tike 
saddle. He was dressed in riding clothes and 
boots in which he seined to feel very mnch at 
borne. In fact he had the look of being master 
of the sitnation, a man to be reckoned with In 
almost any kind of company, from poeta to prize- 
fighters. 

I soon discorered that beeldes attracting mj 
attrition, the new arrival had absorbed the en- 
tire interest of my companion. Miss Chnrchilt. 
She no longer even pretended to pay any at- 
tention to what I was saying, bat followed the 
stranger with her eyes, in his prepress amid 
the crowd on the piazza. I knew by experi- 
ence that she was already sizing him np, (with 
a view to hia poasibilitiee), as if he Iiad been 
a horse in whom ahe was thinking of taking a 
half interest. 

It was one of Miss Ohnrobill's peonliaritiea 
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tbat ahe took no interest in the ander dog. She 
woraliipped eaccess in an^ form, bnt she was 
always ready to baok a dark bOTse, bo long as 
he looked like a winner. And she was a pretty 
good jndge. Sentiment seldom interfered with 
her calculations, and though yoang in years 
she was not without experience of horses and 
men. 

" Find oQt who he is," she said finally, " I 
want to meet him." 

Bo I went over and asked Bill Rogers, who 
I felt sure would know, if anybody did. 

" Certainly, I know him," Bill said. " He '8 
an Irishman, belongs to a distinguished family. 
I believe he's a second cousin of Lord Boba 
or General Kitchener, I forget which — one or 
the other, anyway. I hear he is playing in 
hard luck jnst now. Left home under some 
little olond, I believe. Just between you and 
me, I have an idea that he is something of an 
adventurer, and would n't mind going home with 
an heiress. Now don't say I said that, beoaose 
it's none of my hnsinese. They say he is the 
devil with the women, I don't know anything 
about tbat, bnt he oertainly ridea atraight I 
lent him my horse this afternoon." 

"Bill," I said, "do yon mean to say you 
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aAed any maD to ride that crack-brained skate 
of yours, without telling him That happened to 
yon?" 

For a moment an expreaeion of Badness, rather 
than anger, played over Bill's mobile ootinte- 
nance. He could pat up a blafl to beat any- 
thing I ever saw. 

" Some of yon fellows," he began qnite 
aerionsly, " think yon are horsonen, bnt yon 
dtm't seem to bare any sporting blood. When 
a stranger cornea to this Club I like to show 
him some hospitality. Bappose I went orer to 
Ireland, and was pot up at some of the swell 
Olnba there. Of conrae I wooldn't have my 
own horses with me. Don't yon suppose I 
would think it. was fnnny if nobody offered 
me a monnt? " 

" I gnesi yon would n't think it was fnnny," 
I said, "if any one put yon up on a double- 
dyed oounterfeit like that man-killer of yours, 
orer in the bam. Do you mean to tell me this 
man actually rode that animal?" 

" He certainly did. He said he had one of 
the pleasantest rides he ever had. And what 
is more, I juBt want to tell yon something else." 

" Dcn't tell me any more just yet," I said. 
" I want to meet that man right now." 
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My cariosity was thoroaghly excited; whetiier 
or not he was a black sheep^ the straoger was 
certainly a dark horse. There is always a 
sort of fasciaation about a black sheep, or a 
dark horse. 

I began to suspect that there would be some- 
thing doing before loog. I am free to confess 
that, from the moment I shook hands with Ur. 
Gerald Fitzhagh of Ireland, I fancied his style. 

Th^ say there is " no gentleman like an 
Irish gentleman," aod if Fitz wasn't a gentle- 
man, in the ordinary sense of the term, I never 
knew any one who did n't find something attrac- 
tive in his make-np ; at least at the start. 

BeBoarcefnlnesB, physical strength, daring, 
blarney, nerve, cheek, — perhaps it was che^, 
JQSt plain che^, that appealed to some re- 
sponsive chord in the great heart of hnmanity. 

After a few commonplace remarks I managed 
to draw him aside for a moment. I was mind- 
fal of my commission from Miss Churchill, who 
was in the habit of being obeyed. When she 
told a man to come, he generally came, thongh, 
to tell the truth, he Bometimes had to be told 
to go more than once. 

" Can I introduce you to any of these ladies," 
I said, looking vaguely aronnd, as if to make 
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the proposition as general as possible. I knev 
Miss CharchiU's ejes were npon me, aad she 
brooked no failures on the part of her emissaries. 

The stranger's keen eye seemed to take in 
the sitnation at a glance. " ADything yoti sa;," 
he said with cbeerfnl indifference. " Thank jon 
Ter; mach. Yon seem to hare an embarrassment 
of riches here ! " 

Instantly Bill Bogers and his talk abont the 
heiress flashed across my mind, and I fear I 
looked rather suspiciously at my new acquaint- 
anee. In return he looked me straight in the 
eyes, howerer, without another word, but I 
fanoied that his face flushed, for a momelbt. 
Whether he had read my thoughts I could not 
gnesB. He seemed to be always alert and on 
guard, eyen at an afternoon tea. Later we 
learned that be had been a scout in South 
Africa and had tracked the royal bengal tiger 
to his lair in the jungles of India. 

If he was now really engaged in hunting the 
great American heiress, no doubt he intended to 
avoid any nnnecessary pitfals that might beset 
his progress in society. 

" He may be a knave," I thought, " but I hare 
a shrewd suspicion that he is no fool." But 
I was afterwards forced to modify my opinion 
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more than once in the light of farther experi- 
ence. The time came when feeling ran high 
against the supposed adventiirer. Bat I am 
getting ahead of my story. 
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Miss Churchill had been endoired by Nature 
with the physical proportions of a very beauti- 
fol woman and the spirit of a tigresa. There 
was (aecination, a strange power of fascination 
in ber eyes, bat sometimes from their dreamy, 
hazy depths there gleamed the cruel hidden fire. 

Bhe belonged to the class of bdngs, rery 
beaotifnl to behold, whose mission on earth 
seems to be to destroy, nor was she necessarily 
conscious of her true nature. 

It woald be incorrect to say that a tigress 
\a responsible morally, even if, in the madness 
of her jealousy, she destroys her chosen mate. 
Nor is there any knowing to what lengths the 
tiger spirit may lead the woman who is scorned. 

Thus far, in a really brilliant social career, 
as snch careers go, Miss Churchill had not once 
tested the bitterness of defeat. Nor bad she 
ever been really pot on her mettle. 

Among the variona members of the Clob whom 
she had already tnmed down there was yet a 
certain esprit du corp$. However jealous they 
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might be of each other in the race, thej presented 
a anited opposition against any ontBider. 

It WHH a point of pride to have a member of 
the home team win rather than hare the prize 
go to any contestant from a rival organization. 

Already since my brief absence she bad drawn 
abont her the usual circle of her admirers, and 
when the stranger was led up to the barrier 
so to speak, she was very much engaged. 

To have any man think that she cared to 
meet him was no part of her plan. She pre- 
ferred to have him display his eagerness to 
meet her, in full riew of the audience. Con- 
sequently she chose to ignore the stranger's 
presence altogether, and while he stood ex- 
pectant, she kept on laughing and chatting with 
the men about her apparently oblirious of his 
existence. She always maintained a certain 
air of breeding, but probably she did not know 
that, in aiming to be merely piquante, she 
sometimes succeeded in being positively rude, 
disagreeable, and unladylike. 

For what seemed a long time I waited, in 
helpless wrath, — standing first on one foot, and 
then on the other. Finally I deliberately stood 
on some one else's foot, and daring the direr- 
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sion which followed, the presentation was 
Bomehow accomplUbed. 

The stranger apparently bad a way of taking 
things very mnch as a matter of course, as 
certain horses take their fences right in their 
stride. He bowed most politely, but also quite 
as a matter of course, and without any evi- 
dence of being particularly impressed by Miss 
Churchill's presence. 

" No, I '11 not take your seat, thank yon," he 
said, to the man who reluctantly offered the 
chair beside Miss Churchill, " I would rather 
stand, I 've been sitting all the afternoon, you 
see." 

" I thought yon had been riding," I pot in, 
not, I fear altogether without malice. 

" That 'a what I meant," he responded, quite 
calmly, "I almost always sit down to ride!" 
And he darted a glance of inquiry in my 
direction, which I did n't like. 

" Did that old horse remind you of an easy 
chair?" I asked. 

For an instant the stranger's eyes snapped, 
and bis lips parted in a peculiarly attraotire 
smile, that showed his white teeth. 

" Well," he said, " yon would n't want me to 
lock a gift horse in the mouth, would you?" 
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Miss Chorchill, by this time, waa fast be- 
coming dangerouB. Instead of being the centre 
of attractiwi, for once at any rate in her ex- 
perience, her presence vas apparently forgotten 
and all becaose of Bomebody'B (Bill Rogers's) old 
horse. 

The inflnrace of that horrible beast already 
seemed to pervade the very atmosphere. 

The stranger evidently suspected that some 
one had tried to pat up a game on him, and 
that we vere all in league in trying to have 
fnn at his expense. 

What had really happened between the horse 
and himself he evidently did not propose to tell, 
bnt a tell-tale gash showed on his forehead, when 
he raised his hat, and there was blood on his 
spurs. He was evidently a bit suspicions, and 
on his mettle. Nevertheless he waa the first 
to attempt to draw Miss Churchill into the con- 
versation. But it was only too plain to her 
trained perceptions that, instead of being car- 
ried away by her attractions, he was merely 
trying to treat her with polite consideration. 
And she never intended to be treated quite like 
anybody else. Ordinary politeness is not ex- 
actly the usual attitude of a subject, in the 
presence of royalty. Bhe didn't care to have 
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a man b^ her side when ahe felt that his proper 
place waB at her feet. 

"Are jon interested in boneB, too, Miaa 
Churchill?" he enked. 

With perfect aelf-poBBemion she failed to hear. 
Wilh equal aelf-possesnon lie asked the question 
again, hot in a tone which caused her to look 
np involnntaril; ; for an instant their eyes met, 
and it seemed as if a spark was lighted thm and 
thete as when two electric currents meet. 

" lliere are timee," she said, pleasantly, " when 
I think horses are even more interesting than 
men. Don't you think so?" 

He laughed, with perfect good humor, "Ton 
are quite right," he said, " I agree to that. But 
never bo interesting as women. Ton can always 
gire a gness about what a horse or a man is 
going to do, if you know his general character. 
Don't yon think so ? " 

" I am sorry. I mnet bid yon good after- 
noon," he added, "as I hare an engagement 
and I am afraid I am late already. And I 
want to thank yon gentlemen for your courtesy," 
he added. Thereupon he bowed, with well-bred 
ease, and departed, as some one remained, 
" without a feather rufSed." 

To our utter surprise instead of tearing the 
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Club House, he walked across the Tcrandah and 
sat down beside a lady who bore the time- 
honored ancient and honorable title of com- 
panion and goTerneas. Well known and liked 
in the little commnnity in which she lived and 
moved and earned her living, T&ary McDowell, 
was nevertheless a person whom nobody had 
ever r^arded very serionsly in society. She 
knew her position, as the saying is, and her 
life was rather that of an exile, whom socie^ 
respects, recognizes, but does not receive. She 
was a good girl, who never intruded and no- 
body minded having her about, in the per- 
formance of her daties, especially as her presence 
at the Clnb House was dne to her being in at- 
toidance upon her charge, a very beautiful 
girl of sixteen, to whom she was passionately 
devoted. For the past half hoar the governess 
had berai sitting alone and onobaerved, reading 
a book, bnt glancing np occasionally with a 
quietly watchful eye, in the direction of a girlish 
^ure at the Other end of the verandah. 

It is strange of what a mass of contradiction 
human nature is composed. Stranger still, per- 
haps, that the most trivial incidents of life 
should ever and anon be fraught with such 
momentoas conseqaenoes. 
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What bnBineaa Mr. Fitshugh of IrelaDd might 
have to be talking with the little governesB was 
probably nobody else's bnsineee at all. Nobody 
else wanted to talk to her, at the moment at 
least Bat whatever aze he might have to grind, 
he was not given to hesitatimi or delay. 

Before he had talked to the govemeM for 
two minutes her osnally pallid, careworo cheek 
was flashed with unwonted animation, until sad- 
denly, with a little final gasp she buret into 
a perfect gale of spontaneous ^rli^ laughter. 
Buch aa no one had ever heard the girl indulge 
in before. It shook her slender frame, as she 
swayed back and forth, and ran over into tears, 
till her face was crimson with embarrassment. 
Like an nnezpected burst of melody, it made 
staid members of society turn round and smile 
with unconscious sympathy and incldoitally it 
Jarred on Miss Churchill's nares. 

The mental processes of that young lady were 
not always easy to follow. Her intuitione. In 
certain respects, were decfdedly keen, — but her 
judgment was liable to be warped by ^otism 
and self-consciousness, until she lost her head 
mtirely. 

On this occasion she reasoned somewhat as 
follows: 
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Here waM a man — a stranger — ^wlth whom ahe 
bad intended to amoee herself daring the after- 
noon, in the presence of an admiring audience. 
Nobody knew who he was. He might be a 
horse-jockey, or a horse-thief, for ail she knew, 
bat he was another man, of some sort anyway, 
young, good-looking and attractive. It was 
therefore fitting that hie first att^tions should 
be paid to her and in public. She had given 
him an opportnoity. Instead of being spell- 
bound he had left her, and the little circle which 
she had carefully arranged, with the plain un- 
varnished statement that he had an engagement. 
Thereapon he had walked off a few feet and 
deliberately devoted himself to a govemesB. 
The worst feature of the case was lliat the main 
facts were already public property. 

Bobby Blake was one of the msi who had 
beard and seen. And so had Willie Winship, 
who was no foot. To her mind, the stranger's 
action was an intentional and premeditated 
affront to her dignity. 

It was characteristic of the girl that, once 
her vanity was hurt, her reasoning became al- 
most childish. It never occurred to her that in 
saying he had an engagement, this man had not 
deliberately lied. Ho- vanity told her that he 
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had lied for no other reaeon than to affront her 
and Id the eyes of her frieoda. The idea that 
he was really indifferent to her ezistence was 
iDconceirable. He was Btmplj an ill-bred upetart, 
an otit-and-out cad. 

And he bad slighted her. 

" Bobby," she said, in her softest tone, " don't 
go yet Let 'b have some tea. It seems ever so 
long since we've had a good old-fashioned chat 
Do yon remember what fan we used to have? 
King the bell, won't you — like a good boy — I 
want Bome tea myself." 

Bobby, it may be said, was always easier to 
manage than Willie Winship, who had an ob- 
stinate streak, at times. She felt that it wonld 
be a pleasure to watch Bobby for a change. 

"Bobby," resumed Miss Churchill. *'I want 
to ask Just one more favor, I hate to trouble 
you, but I know you won't mind, I wish you 
would juBt step over there and ask Miss 
McDowell, the governess, yon know, if she won't 
come over and have some tea. Tell her to bring 
her friend, I think it would please her. You 
know she has so little attentitm." 

For a moment Bobby's face was a Btndy in 
scarlet Then he started on hia errand, with- 
out a word. By this time the governess was 
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talking qaite earnestly, as if lost to what vas 
going OD in ttie world around lier. 

Aa Bobby stopped in ^nt of her, the 
stranger got ap, as if to offer iua seat. The 
girl also started to her feet, plainly covered with 
embarrassment, for all to see. 

Bhe was not in the habit of reoeiying over- 
mnch attention, as Misa Chorchill said, and 
goodness knows from what day dream she had 
suddenly been awakened. By this time a dozen 
people at least were taking in the little panto- 
mime with tmmistakable interest. 

The girl was plainly at a loss to know ^at to 
do or say, and appealed to the stranger, who 
merely shook his head and smiled in apparently 
onafTected enjoyment of the whole sitnation, while 
Bobby Blake stood by looking the very personifi- 
cation of nnhappiness. 

Finally the girl laid down the book which she 
had been holding ell the wliile, and hmried over 
to Miss Ghorohill. 

" Miss Charchill," she said, " yon are so 
kind, bat I want to explain, to yoo, Mr. Fitz- 
hi^fa" — (here she lost her breath, and had to 
start again) — " Mr. Fitzfaogh is n't a friend of 
min^ titat is, I mean, he only osed to know me 
once, and he helped me about something, and we 
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vere jnst talking over some boBiness. Doo't 
;ou aee, MisB Charchill?" 

She waB already in dread of having aroused 
some Dnfavorable criticism and of seeming to 
intrude in society. 

Miss Churchill could be very winning especially 
when she knew she had an audience. 

With a smite that had dazzled more than one 
simple heart she stood Dp and held out her hand 
with the utmost cordiality. " Do Bit down," she 
said, " for a moment," and irresistibly she 
drew the little governess to the chair by her 
side. 

" I would n't break np your tSte-A-tite for 
anything, except for a moment, but I want 
to ask yon something about business, too. If 
your friend won't come over here, I suppose he 
will spare you for a moment Don't you think 
so? " And she laughed pleasantly as if the 
whole matter were the merest trifle. 

Every word added to the girl's embarrassment, 
of oonrse, but Miss Churchill always felt that 
her own feelings were to be considered first. If 
she merely kept the girl beside her, Mr. Fitzhugh 
might come or go, for the moment. In either 
case he would know that he could not even talk 
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to a goTernew without reckoniDg witb eomebody 
whom he conld not afford to offend. 

As the acknowledged leader of the younger set 
she owed certain duties to hereelf, as well ae to 
society. Her love of social aaccesa waa a posi- 
tive craze, an abnormal craving to dominate 
and snbjngate and control the mind of every man, 
woman and child with whom she came in con- 
tact. The one thing in the world which appealed 
to her above all others was her own social 
position, she never fot^ot it even when on her 
knees in church. 

Meanwhile the little governess was as much 
at ease as a bird in a anare. Every one was 
watdiiDg her, and she was not used to being 
conspicuouB. The little patch of blue had faded 
from her sky quickly and suddenly the world 
was dark again. 

" What is it you wish to say to me, Miss 
Churchill?" she asked. "Please telt me and let 
me go. You are very kind, I know, but really 
I ought to go." 

She would have risen bat Miss C9iurchill's 
hand detained her, ever bo gently, and she epoke 
as soothingly as if to a nervous child. 

" My dear friend," she aaid, " what in the 
world is troubling you so? Please don't be so 
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nerrooB. Is it your friend vfao is wonting yon? 
He told me onl; a few minntea ago that he had 
an engagement." 

" Did he say he had an engagement? " the girl 
aaked, hardl; knowing what she Baid. " Well, 
he meant that he had an engagement with 
me, I mean, Yea, that was it. He told me to 
be here promptly at a qnarter past five, aboat 
gome money. Oh no, I did n't mean to say that, 
becanae I know be woaldn't like it, bat yon 
won't mention it, I know. He told me not to 
— Oh dear me, I mutt go." And half blinded 
with the tean she tried to hide, stricken with 
remorae and dread, shrinking from the cnriona 
ejeB fastened on her, without another word she 
darted out of her chair, and back to where she 
had left her wraps. 

Bhe conld scarcely see the face of the man 
who had been qaietly keeping her chair, but he 
oonld see hers, and no donbt read it like an 
open book. Her jacket was on the rail behind 
the chair and he had calculated that sooner nr 
later she would come back. He held her book 
in bis hand aa he stood up. 

His face was perfectly inscratable. 

" Are yon going home? " he said, qnite gently. 
He too could speak very gently when he 
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She only nodded, abe conld not speak. 

" All right," he said. " Then let me help 70a 
on with yotip ooat." She would certainly hare 
iBkea the ooat and ran if she conld, but he 
waa master of the sitaaticm, apparently, and of 
flie girl, for the moment. Poesibly he knew that 
at least a score of cnrions people were watch- 
ing every move he made. If bo, his indifference 
bordered upon the sablime. 

He laid the book on the diair, and held the 
coat open. " Yea," he said, " I think yoo had 
better put it on, because yon are cold now, and 
there is no nse in getting any more cold. If 
yon don't mind, I am going to walk part way 
home with yon, becaoae I 'm going yonr way, 
and I want to hear that laugh of yonrs once 
more. It makes me think of home. I '11 carry 
the book. Now wait a minute. Here 's yonr 
work-bag or whatever yon call it You can 
carry that, if yoo want to. But don't bolt 
before you get the flag, because we're going 
to win this handicap in a walk. Steady now, 
we're off!" 

Together and quite leisurely th^ left the 
Club House, and strolled dowu the front drive- 
way, quite as if nothing in the least unusual 
had happened. 
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Sack w«B the peraonalit; of the man that be- 
fore he had stopped talking she had temporaril; 
fOTgotten henelf and her tronbles in the absorb- 
ing desire to do what he told her. 

The problem which perplexed her seemed to 
be quite simple to him. 8he had aometimes 
wondered if he had not bad some great problem 
of his own that he had failed to solve. 

With the blind confidence of a child she told 
him erarytliiDg. With deep contrition she re- 
peated every word of her conversation with 
Miss Oinrchitl. At that moment she wonld 
have died rather than not tell him. 

His only expression of feeling was one sub- 
dued and prolonged whistle. There were tears 
in her eyes. 

"Are yon very mnch offended?" she aAed. 

" No," he said, " not with yon." 

For aonte time they were both silent. 

" 1 11 be moving np to your bouse to-night," 
he said finally, " but I 'II be late and probably 
won't see you till to-morrow. I have accepted 
General Blackmore's offer. Yon knew I was 
going to be his private secretary ? " 

" Yes," she said, " and I 'm so glad, racept on 
your account, I 'm a little sorry." 

"Why?" 
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" Oh, juBt becaose." 

"Because what?" 

" Well, somehow it doea n't neem quite natoral 
for yon to be a aecretary, and hare to work (or 
■ living. Yon were o't bronght np to it," 

" Neitbffl were yon." 

" I know, but ttiat 'a different, besides, I be- 
gan early, and then yoa ere not exactly like 
any one else I ever knew." Her face flndied 
a little, as she apoke. 

" Well," he eaid, " I *ni like a good many people 
I know. I'm broke." He made a wry face. 
His expreesiw was irresistibly funny, and the 
girt in spite of herself, laughed outright. 

" Yes," she said, " I know — ^but you are a 
Holdiw." 

" A soldier of fortune, you mean ? " 

" No," she said with sudden earneetueas, and 
she looked straight into his eyes, " No, not a 
soldier of fortune, a lientenant in the Tenth 
Irish Fusiliers, in His Majesty's service, and 
heir to one of the finest estates in Ireland." 

What was it that made him suddenly torn 
from the girl's steady gaze? Was it possible 
that he was a deserter and she knew it? He 
did not look it — but in this world appearances 
are deceitful. There was some secret between 
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tiiem, and, yoong as he was, he wae evidently 
a man with a liiBtory. How much did the girl 
know? How far conld abe be trusted not to 
tell? He had become suddenly tfaooghtful and 
again the agly look came into hie face. 

Apparently something in the girl's words, 
harmless as they seemed, had stung him to the 
quick. 

Had Bhe meant to hnrt him? 

Who knows what any woman means to do to 
the man who has once toached her heart though 
ever so lightly? Does she ever know herself? 

For some time he walked on in silence, as if 
lost in thought. When he spoke his voice and 
manner seemed entirely changed. 

" Well," he said, " we shall see. Give me a 
little time. My friends will know what to think, 
and my enemies can think what they like." 

"But you haven't any enemies," the girl 
said, earnestly, " not now? " 

She evidently had in mind some passage in 
his life wUch they both knew. 

" Oh yes I have," he said; " plmty of enemies 
and I don't love them any too welt. 

His fiice was anything bat pleasant at tlLe 
moment, and the girl glanced at him with posi- 
tive dread. " My lord," looking down, she said. 
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" we are told to love even our enemieB." Very 
qoickl; and fnrtJTely her hand, as if hj io- 
BtiDct, made the aign of the croea, but his quick 
eye caught the action. 

"Do yon honeatl; think," he said, elowl;, 
" that it ia a Boldier's basiness to love bis 
enemy? Never mind, Mary," he added qaickly; 
" yonr heart Ib in the right place anyray and 
ve won't quarrel to start with. Bat I 'd hate 
to have yon for a commanding otBcer." 

At the croSHing of the roads they parted. 

" Good night, Mary," he said ; " behave yonr- 
Belf DOW, till I aee yon to-morrow." 

" Good night, Mr. Fitzhngh," the girl said, as 
she gave him her hand. " Forgive me if I said 
anything wrong. I 'II not forget again. I pro- 
mise you." 

Bhe turned quiekly, and ran along the road, 
In her anxiety to again b^old her yonng mis- 
tress, who bad driven home some time before, 
with her groom. Though as yet still a child, 
this girl was a universal favorite with high and 
low and already noted for her exquisite type of 
beauty. Willie Winship always said that Miss 
CSiurchill was n't in her class and in two years 
more he woold back Eileen Blackmore against 
the field. 
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That same da; at the Club House, amid the 
delicacies of the season and cool refreBhing 
drinka, society lingered long in the enjojrmeat 
of the rare spring afternoon. 

The lilacs were all in bloom, and after the 
morning rain the whole conntry side was radiant 
in the glow of the sinking son. 

It was Saturday and by every train members 
were arriTing with their gnests from the City, 
bent apon enjoying the freebnese of the country 
in that fellowship of sports for which the Fox- 
boro Clab was justly famous. 

It must not be supposed, howerer, that the 
memberalUp was composed only of the idle and 
frivolous. On the honored roll of ttie Club 
were men who stood high in almost every de- 
partment of human endeavor, professional men, 
artists, bankers, even cleigymen sometimes added 
variety to the soene, and forgot their diffisrencea 
of creed, for the moment, to mingle in the 
brotherhood of sports. 
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There was no ban npon an; form of amaze- 
ment and any man who did not interffere with 
an; one else, and proved himself to be a good 
fellow, was welcome to ride hi» own particular 
bobby to his heart's content. This afternoon the 
company was annsuall; lirel; and attractive. 
The driveway was crowded with antomobiles 
and stylish tnmonts of every variety. The 
jingle of pole chains and the snorting of horses 
mingled from time to time with the hideotu 
noises of the motors, bat apologies were always 
forthcoming, everybody was ont for a good time, 
and on the whole the beat of good feeling 
prevailed. 

It seemed strange that on sneh an occasion 
Mrs. Omndy could not have been content with- 
out making trouble; but the old lady's snapi- 
cions had been aTonsed, end nothing could quiet 
her. 

The mysterious stranger seemed to have bqn"i 
by making an impression, and ended by getting 
very much on her nerves. 

Who is he? Where does he come from? 
Who put him up at the Club? Is he an im- 
poster, or a nobleman in disgnise? 

Last and most important of all. Is he ao- 
tnally having an affair with the govraness? 
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From one to another she went, asking the 
same questions but always saggesting the an- 
flwere that suited her beet. 

TliiB mnch, at any rate, was finally established 
berond dispute. The stranger had arrived very 
lately from nobody knew where, probably from 
Ireland with letters to General Blackmore. 
Now the General was generally regarded as 
the most prominent and popular member of the 
Olnb. Hia record in the Civil War had been 
exceptionally brilliant. Very early in life he 
had dietinguished himself for his gallantry and 
brilliant generalship under Phil Bheridan in the 
famous Shenandoah Valley Campaign. 

In the eyes of the younger members he en- 
joyed a still higher claim to distinction perhaps, 
through the fact that he was the father of 
Eileen Blackmore. In the affectionate regard 
in which the girl was held by all factions, her 
father came in for a fair share. On all occa- 
sions he was looked up to as the ideal of a 
gentleman of the old school. 

The home of the Blackmores had been famous 
for its old-time traditions and hospitality for 
generations. Within view of the Club House 
the old-fashitmed colonial mansion stood on a 
little plateau among the wooded hills, which have 
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alread; been mentioned as commanding a view 
of the river and the open country beyood. 
Fortnoe had favored the General, ae he iB said 
to favor the brave, and so far aa this world's 
goods go, he was generally regarded as having 
the best of everything: the best place, the best 
library, the best horses, the best wines, and the 
best heart in the world. 

Perhaps ooly his heart knew its own bitter- 
ness. The yoang wife whom he adored had died 
when his daughter was bom. The diild was 
left al<Hie — the last representative of a proud 
race and an honored name. Hie shadow of 
the great sorrow which had fallen across the 
old home once had never quite passed away. 

The General had faced the music of shot and 
shell with a comparatively light heart but it 
taxed his courage to the utmost at times, to look 
into the face of his daughter and see the grow- 
ing likeness to the oue woman whom he had 
loved and lost. 

"Belle a faire peur," he used to murmur 
again and again to himself, "Belle a faire peur," 
" Dieu ate pitU de nous." For all his outward 
cheerfulness his heart was often filled with a 
strange foreboding. He knew that his child had 
inherited the fatal gift and trembled for her 
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fate. Pertkaps becaoee he dreaded the day when 
Bhe woDld leave htm, he persieted in blinding 
his eyes to facta which were perfectly plain to 
everybody else. 

He alone either conld not or would not see 
tliat die girl, who was already almost ae tall 
ae he, and annBaally mature for her years, was 
no longer a child. 

It is a matter of rec(^ that, after she had 
pnt on long dreasee at an age when she was 
already familiar with the beat of Thackeray and 
Bcott, her father once bronght her home a large 
lace doll. 

Fortunately he never knew how she laughed 
and cried over that episode, nor how ahe hid 
the faatefnl object from her sight with a endden 
pai^ of wonnded pride. 

In the choice of a governess the General had 
been more fortunate. 

Uary McDowell bad lived now as a member 
of the Qeneral's honaehold for several yeara, 
and the tie of gratitude and affection which 
bound h^ to him aa well as to her yonng 
charge was nnnsually tender and atrong. She 
was a aweet girl, alone in the world. The girl 
was herself an orphan — and the old Qeneral 
had not been long in finding a place for her in 
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his heart, not only on his daughter's acconot bat 
on her own. 

He had a weakness for all yonng people, and 
animals, especially such as did not appear to 
him to have a fair fighting ohance in the 
stmi^le for existence. 

Conseqaently it came abont that he treated 
the little governess very maoh as if she had 
been a dnohess, who had • honored him by a 
visit, and he would have defended her honor 
cheerfully at the cost of his life. 

That a gentleman from Ireland (or anywhere 
else) should have come accredited to the General 
was in no way remarkable. The latter had been 
in the diplomatic service abroad, and in fact 
had friends high and low all over the world. 

Nevertheless Mrs. Grundy was not satisfied 
at all. 

There was a rumor, and the rnmor was pre- 
sently verified, to the eflFect that the gentleman 
from Ireland had been engaged by the General 
to act as his private secretary, and actually live 
under the General's roof-tree. 

He was positively to move in that very evening. 

WhMi this report reached Mrs. Grundy's ears 
she was positively shocked. 

In her anxiety for everybody's welfare she 
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went aboat the Clab House Bpreading the new*, 
and potting the eame qaestions to one after 
another, and answering them herself. 

"What conld the General be thinking ofT" 
In the mind of Mrs. Gmndy there was onlj 
one answer to that qnestion. Obviotisly be had 
gone mad. 

No man in his senses introdnces a man who 
is a perfect flrebrftnd into his hons^old, es- 
pecial!; vh^i the daoghter of the house happens 
to be the catch upon whom all sooietr is 
Bpecniating, 

Bot who is this man, and what are his ante- 
cedents? Nobod; knows. At least Mrs Qnmdy 
doesn't know, and she knows erer^bodj who is 
anybod;. 

Meanwhile on being pat op at the Foxbwo 
Club, what does he do? 

The first thing he does is to ride Bill Bogras's 
horse. A gentleman may own the horse, bat 
hitlierto no gentleman has been known to ride 
him with snooess a second time. The inferenoe 
is plain. He most be a professional, very likely 
a circus performer, or a member of Bnffalo Bill's 
Congress of Bongh Biders. 

On the other band, wfaeo he is politely pre- 
sented to Miss CSmrohill, whom do other gaest 
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of the Clnb has be»i known to reeist, what 
happeoB ? Is he Berioaaly impressed b; the 
hoDtw conferred Dpon him? Apparently he ie 
insensible to her charms, incapable of diBtingnish- 
fug even the social difference between Hiss 
Charchlll, the belle of the commnnity, and Hary 
UoDowelt, the governess. 

Finally he has an affair with the goremesB 
In which the subject of money is actually moi- 
tioned between them. And he winds up by 
walking home with her, in fall view of tiie 
Olnb House, as if she were a lady. 

Is it any wonder that Mrs. Qmndj was 
annoyed? 

Bnrely it was only natural that Kra. Qmndy 
should be annoyed, especially as she had not 
been consulted in the premiBcs. 

Then and there she r^stered a row that be- 
fore she was slighted again, she would make it 
hot for somebody. 

And she did. There w»e several dinners 
given at the Clnb that night, to one of which 
the stranger had been invited by Bill Sogers. 

In the evening, according to the costom on 
Batordays, there was to be mnsic, in an in- 
formal way, and dandng, if any one chose to 
dance. 
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Hie diDner which Bill Rogers had elab<«atelj 
planned, in honor of his gneat, Ur. Fitihtig^, 
waa not altogether a ancceaa. Bill was always 
on the qai rive for a good thing socially and he 
loved to render honor to whom honor was dne. 
The stranger had at once impressed him as b^g 
a person of distiDction. He had been pat up 
at the Club by Goieral Blackmore, which fact 
alone, in Bill's estimation, settled the qneatlon 
of hie social standing beyond any further need 
of inquiry. 

The stranger, he had at once decided, was 
somebody of importance, and Bill did not in- 
tend to be second to anybody in extending the 
hospitalities of the Club to a roan who was 
maniftetly destined to be of some use to him in 
the near fntare. 

Bat the gtwsip of the aftemo(»i coald not 
but have an effect on even Bill's not over- 
sensitiTe nature. He had already been on- 
mercifolly chaffed. In offering an ansaspecting 
atranger a horse that he was known to be afraid 
to ride himself; a horse, in fact, that nobody 
conld be indnced to moont, he had, as he knew, 
bem goilty of an offence againat that aniveraal 
nnwritteo law of fair play which obtains in 
sporting circles. This point did not tronble him 
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Mpecially, since thttnka to & view of the Btranger's 
horaemaDBhip, the end Beemed to have jnstifled 
the means. 

Some later rumors, however, were decidedly 
disquieting, and when Miss Churchill dropped s 
bint — ^the merest hint — that the stranger did 
not seem to be exactly de riguer, poor old Bill 
very nearly loet his nerve altogether. 

To make matters worse, when the goeet of 
honor appeared, in full drees, the brniae aa his 
forehead had turned all colors of the rainbow, 
and it was plain to all that he had a beantifnl 
black eye. 

By this time Bill's nose was decidedly ont 
of joint. It was to be a stag dinner, with 
wine at every course. The stranger's gaiN«l 
snggeetioii of a resemblance to a prize fighter 
was too striking to pass withoat comment, and 
Willie Winahip whispered to Bill that he wonid 
back his prot6g€ against any professional of his 
weight, bar none. 

Willie always wanted to back something or 
aomebody against somebody or something else, 
no matter what. Bnt his chief delight in life 
was to make Bill as miserable as possible. 

They were both rivala in the eyea of liitm 
Oinrohill, only in differoit ways. Bill took his 
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affair quite seriooBl;, vhereas Willie took everj- 
tbiog in life as one huge Joke, inolading Bill 
and hinuelf. 

The company eat down at laat to tbe oTsters 
Tith the conviction that worse was yet to oome. 

The first shock came eooD. 

Bill was eren more pompone than oanal, and 
called npoD all to drink the stranger's healfli 
in the kind of speech that, for some unknown 
reason, always has tbe effect of cansfng the 
cold sweat to break cot on the brow of the 
listener, and prompts everyone to glance ap- 
prehensiTCly at the face of his neighbor, as if he 
had been gnilty of a crime. The style of elo- 
qaenoe which makes strong men long to weep, 
when they are expected to laugh, the kind of 
delivery that makes every individoal member of 
the andienoe feel that he is stricken with nervoiu 
prostration. 

Everyone has heard it, the same old speech 
at one, time or another, the speech that terrifies, 
the speech tliat kills! Bill toaohed on every 
topic that ought to be avoided, it caused despe- 
rate men to shont, "Hear, Hear," and pound 
on the table, in the vain hope of drowning the 
speaker's voice, even for a moment. Like the 
brook, that went on forever, it flowed from the 
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speaker's lips as from an inezhanatible aoorce, 
renewed by inTisible apringa of aelf-complacency 
and conceit. 

Long after the audience had given np any idea 
that Bill was ever going to stop talking, with- 
out any warning he suddenly stopped, and with 
what remaining strength was Toachaafed to ns, 
we struggled to onr feet, and raised oar glasaes. 
At last we were about to drown the recollection 
of that speech. The cup of Tantalus was at onr 
lips. But no. Merciful heaven, Bill is n't done 
yet! 

" We will drink, gentlemen/' said Bill, in his 
most solemn tones. 

"You bet we will," shouted Willie Winahlp, 
white everybody shook and trembled. 

Bill cleared his throat, glared at Willie, and 
started io ^ain. " Gentlemen," he said, 
"ahem! — we will drink to a man, and to a 
horseman." 

" Here goes," shonted Willie, who could stand 
no more. " For the love of charity, let ns drink 
to somebody ! " And he poured the contents of 
bis glass down his throat, to the last drop. 

The rest of us followed snit in a general 
stampede, all except Bill and tbe stranger, whose 
glaases aa yet rentfiined untouched. Finally 
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Bill raised hia glasB, with his moat magaiflcent 
bow. 

To oar constematioii, the atranger did not 
drink. Apparently a sc^ie of Bome sort was 
imminent. Was he aboot to insolt his host? 

" Mr. Sogers," he began with perfect self- 
poasessimi, " and gentlemen, I am sore yoa will 
pardon me if I omit the formality of pledging 
yonr iiealth, when I explain that I am jost now 
in training. But jnst the Bame I appreciate 
yonr hospitality, and I b^ to thank yon one 
and all, for yonr very kind reception." 

Iliat was all. 

Bill appeared to be too stunned for the mo- 
ment to say anything, and we all sank into our 
chairs with signs of relief. 

What the stranger drank was of no 0(m- 
seqnence, so long as he didn't interfere with 
anybody else's drinks. 

All men in their sober jadgmmts admit the 
right of any man not to drink. 

And yet, in moments of conTiviality, the mere 
Tefnsal to drink may lead a man into a perfect 
labyrinth of trouble. 

The members of the Foxboro Hnnt were 
nothing if not conTivial. Seriona pnrsnits were 
held in respect, and intellectual achievements 
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faonu^ but any attempt to take life too 
serioaaly waa not regarded with favor. 

Debates in earnest were held, not mfraqnently, 
when eloquence of a high order might be heard, 
bat the favorite Hubjeot nnder disoosBion on 
BDcb ocoaaioDB was invariabij that noble animal, 
the horae. 

Occasionally a member moonted the water- 
wagon; but plain living arooeed enthneiaBm 
and any protracted attempt at hi^ thiaking 
waa apt to be followed by highballs and 
hilarity. 

In the coarse of the dinner the wine had 
droled pretty freely, and gntdoally the company 
under its benign influence were beginning to re- 
cover from ^e diilling effects of Bill's speeoh. 
Willie Winship and the stranger seemed to have 
hit it off between them at first s^ht The am- 
straint nnder which the company had been labor- 
ing from the start was fast wearing off, when a 
new damper was put on the proceedings by an 
imlacky yonth who had already had a drop too 
ma<di. 

In a load tone of voice the yonth persisted in 
inquiring where the gaest of the evening had got 
his black eye. 

All attempts to aappress him were nseleas. 
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It was impossible to even pretend not to hear 
wliat he was saying. 

Final);, during a dead silenoe, he leaned 
across the table, in a plainly belligerent frame 
of mind and demanded of the stranger for what 
event he was then in training. 

With Ms peonliarly eagaging smile the stranger 
replied simply, " For my health." 

Whether or not this answer was intraded to 
torn away wrath, it certainly had the opposite 
effect. 

The speaker turned a glassy eye on the stranger 
and prepared for fnrther speech. 

At this point Willie Winship tried to come to 
the rescue. " Ob, abnt np, Bobby," he said. 
"Ton are talking throngh yonr hat Take a 
drink, and give os a rest." 

Bnt Bobby was not to be sappressed. 

" That '8 all right," he said, " That 's all right, 
ol' man. Yon jnst wait and hear what I got 
to say. What I mean to say I mean to say, and 
that's this " 

" Any gentleman that won't drink (hie) — any 
gentleman that won't drink with other gentle- 
men is no gentleman." 

He managed to get it ont at last. 

We all knew what was coming, and feared 
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some oatbreak on the part of the stranger, who 
by thiB time looked nooe too pleasant. 

To oar noBpeakable relief he merely Io<Aed 
at Bobby and said qnite amiably: 

" I am glad to know your opinion of me. 
Perhaps, when yon are sober, yon may have 
reason to change it" 

It was a fair shot and nobody cared who else 
was hit. With one accord we rose, and, as 
Willie put it. Bill's funeral party was over. 

In the music-room a namber of people were 
gathered about the piano. 

Hre. Winslow, who was musical, and had a 
fatal propensity for arranging things, had ar- 
ranged a little mnsicale for the evening, in which 
nobody but herself took any particular interest. 
Bhe could not imagine anybody not being de- 
voted to Wagner and it never occurred to her 
enthusiastic soul that, after listening for some 
time to the distinguished artists whom she had 
provided, tiie company was already bored half 
to death. 

Consequently when Willie Winship in an 
honest effort to be polite, presented the stranger 
to Hrs. Winslow, she hailed him with her wonted 
enthusiasm as a new recruit 

What unhallowed thought suddenly entered 
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Willie's head is a myBter7 to this day, bat merely 
knowing the lady's weakness be said, " Ask him 
to sing, Mrs. Winslow, and yon will have the 
mnsical treat of yonr life. He may require a 
little urging like alt profrasionals, but I know 
he can't refuse yon and we all want to hear 
him." 

Here he winked at the stranger and waited 
for him to make his excQBefl as best he could. 

To Willie's complete discomfiture the stranger 
did not appear to be bashful in the least. Mrs.' 
Winslow took every word he had said quite seri- 
ously, and literally rushed the newly discovered 
artist up to the piano, in her dread lest be might 
escape. " A professional." 

"This is delightful," she said, "How good of 
yon. What will you sing first? Here are 
Beethoven's songs, and Grieg — and some of 
Wagner, I suppose you know them all and no 
donbt you read without difficulty. I am sorry 
that onr piano is n't better, but I 'm sure yon 
will find it in perfect tune, and Miss Winokler 
really accompanies beautifully. She is also a 
professional. Perhaps yon know her? Have yon 
ever song with the Symphony? " 

Willie positively groaned in spirit It seemed 
that there was to be no end to the contretempii 
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of thifi erentftil erening. Where was his harm- 
lesB little joke to end? The expreeslon of the 
stranger, as he looked at Willie, Btmck him as 
being poeitiTely deviliah. 

"Heavens and eartii," Willie mattered. "What 
do yon sappose that wild Irish man is going to 
do next? Do yon suppose he has actnall; got 
oerre enough to sing? " 

" It looks to me," said Willie, " as if be had 
nerre enoogh for most anything." 

" Can't yon stop him," he said weakly, " no- 
body wants to listen. Hell break down, prob- 
ably, and then want to take it oat of me. Did 
any one erer hear him sing? He must have 
known I was only joking. I told Mrs. Winslow 
he was a professional. Oh — look at Um now ! " 
Instead of beating a retreat, the stranger was 
shaking hands with the accompanist, as if she 
were an old friend. 

"I think," he said turning to Mrs. Winslow, 
" I could get through with ' Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,' if yon are sure you want me to sing?" 

For the first time Mrs. Winslow felt that 
there must be something wrong. Somehow, the 
man did n't impress her at all as being like a 
professional. His evident willingness to sing 
without urging, in itself, was sospieionB. Bhe 
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prided b^aelf apon her diacriminatioii in miuio 
Cflpedall;, end flnall; she happoied to catch 
iight of Willie Winshlp's face. 

" ' Kathleen Mavonrneen,' " she said, " Oh, yes, 
of cotme. Those old folk songa. Have 70a 
nmg it often in pnblio? How dellgbtfal. Bat 
pofaaps It is too Boon after dinner. Is n't it 
too soon after dinner? " 

" Oh, no," be said, " I can alwaya sing better 
after dinner!" Ura. Winalow gaaped. There 
waa only one more hope. The accompanlat 
probably wonld nerer have heard of the song. 

" HisB Winckler," said Mrs. Winslow, " do 
yon happen to know a sraig called ' Kathleot 
Mavonmeen *? " 

The girl's face lighted np with pleased snr- 
priae. " Why, of conrse," she said, " I was 
brODght ap on it " ; and she struck two or three 
bars that drew the attention of everybody in 
the room to the little gronp at the piano. 

Willie Winship Bhivered. "Here comes my 
finish," he said; "and to think that man isn't 
drank. If he was only drank, I coald foi^ve 
him, bot this is the limit." 

Mrs. Winalov, with charaoteristia energy, 
mddenly clapped her hands, to command silence. 
Willie waa rig^t in saying that nobody wanted 
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to listen. The andieoce had moTsd their chairs 
into gFonpB, and vere talking horse, and laugh- 
ing in happ7 forgetfnlnesB of the last Foge in 
A minor. Th^ felt that they had stood aboot 
enoagh, even from Mrs. Winalow, (or one 
evening. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said Urs. Winslov, 
(she was a brave woman, and not easilj srrerved 
from the path of duty and cnltQre) — ^'* Ladies 
and gentlemen/' she repeated for the third tim^ 
her voice rising almost to a shriek. " We are 

now abont to hear to hear hear " 

she stmggled bravely on, " a delightful old folk 

song by by " Whom is it by," she said, 

taming helplessly to the singer. 

" I can't remember," he said, and his face as- 
sumed a most peculiar expression, as if he were 
trying hard not to laugh. He kept his eye <m 
Willie every moment. 

The audience, knowing Willie, was quick to 
suspect that some devilment was on foot, 
and b^an to enter into the spirit of the occa- 
sion. 

" And now," screamed Mrs. Winslow, " I want 
to introduce Mr. Fitsfaugh, for whose presence 
here to-night we are indebted to Mr. Winship." 

At this point Willie positively groaned aloud. 
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The stranger was conspicnona eoou^ by this 
time. His black eye, which he had no doubt 
forgotten, wonld hare made him a marked man 
any^ere. In view of the prerions events of 
the day, he easily held the interest of the 
spectators. 

For one awful moment we thought he was 
going to lose his nerve, bat only for a mommt 
Most of the audience were anxioosly expectant 
and SDrprised into silence. Only in the farther 
comer of tiie room, where Uiss Ghnrchill was 
sitting, there was a buzz of ansappressed con- 
versatioD and laughter. 

Three times the accompanist strnck the open- 
ing chord, and waited, and each time Hiss 
Gbarchill's familiar langh br(&e in, distinct 
and clear. She affected not to know what was 
going on. A titter ran through the entire 
andience. The accompanist was fast losing her 
self-possession. The stranger's face glowered. 

In fall view of the audience the stranger 
leaned over and said something to the girl, 
which no one could hear. 

She nodded in reply, and atrack one crashing 
chord that resounded through the entire room, 
then dropped her hands by her sides. Withont 
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a second's hesitation the singer's voice suddenly 
reached his aadience — 



The words and mnsic of the old melody vere 
nothing nev to the Fozboro Clnb, but the 
power in the voice of the singer was a positive 
revelation. 

The bnzB of conversation had ceased. He sang 
the next two lines with a sort of suppressed 
emotion, and qnite slowl; — 

" The laric from his lig^t wing the bri^t dew ii 

Kathleen Msvoumeen — what, Blambering Btilll " 

Every syllable was distinct, though the voice 
died away to almost a whiaper on the laat note. 

** Oh haat tfaoa forgottoi, how soon we must sever 
Ob bast thou forgottOi, to-day we must part 
It may be for years — " 

In a magnificent crescendo with tremendons 
power the voice of the singer rose to the climax 
of the song and rang out in a tenor note that 
sent Bhivers of delight to the most casual hearer — 

" It may be for years and it may be forever 
Then why art thou silent, Kathleen Mavoumeenl " 
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Sad and sweet the last note lingered and died 
away. 

Once more the Bimpte old vorda and melody 
had made their tender appeal to the world of 
fashion and frivolity, and once more they had 
not beoi beard in vain. 

The acene was truly dramatic. 

In one comer, Willie Winahip was huddled ap 
in a state of complete oollapee. 

Miss Ghnrcbill had done her worst, but ahe 
waa listening with all her eara — ^though she had 
little ear for mnBio, she always bad an eye to 
the main chance. And she felt that she bad 
miased a trick. If she bad known that this 
strange individnal could sing, she wonld have 
arranged a mnsicale and bronght him out as 
her prot^& 

The rest of the audience, canght suddenly in 
the spell of the mnaic, sat mesmmzed, in atrange 
attitndes of expectancy and attention, wondering 
at the performer. 

If he had sung the first verse with suppressed 
emotion, he aang the second one with an aban- 
donment and serre that bid fair to carry bia 
hearers off their feet 

The girl at the piano had recovered her con- 
fidence, and caught the drift of the plaintive 
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old 8<mg. She atrnck a few chordfl, by way of 
interlade, and then broke into a niiming ac- 
companiment of unexpected harmonies, whiob 
ahe played by ear. 

As in all forms of tme art, the illnaion for 
the moment was complete. The little audience 
saw and heard, but only in tlie light that never 
was, on sea or land. 

All thou^t of the present surronndings had 
rani shed. 

" Blue manntaina ^ow in the eun'a pilden ligfat." 

He sang the words and the audience saw, not 
the man with the black eye at the piano, but 
the golden rays of the morning sun streaming 
over the purple hills far away. Each one 
had wandered away into the world of dreams 
above the meadows. Once more, for one bliss- 
ful moment, the old lore-dream that lingers 
ronnd every hnmao heart was a living reality. 

Old eyes, long unused to weep, were smiling 
wistfully through a mist of tears, and old hearts, 
long hardened by the world, were melted, for 
the moment, by the magic of a voice. 

The last note died away amid a silence 
that no one seemed willing to break. Th«i 
suddenly, Bpontaneonsly, the whole crowd broke 
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into talvoB of applaose and exclamatione of 
delist. 

Oae old lady, qoite unconscioiia of being 
obeerred, hniried across the floor and held ont 
both her trembling hands to the singer. 

" Oh," she said, " yon don't know how I en- 
joyed yonr singing that song — I haven't heard 
it for fifty years." 

Ontside the open window, among the Ulao 
bashes, Mike the groom, who had been listening 
with some of his confreres, broke forth in a 
little rhapsody of his own. 

"Tis himself," he whispered, in the very 
agony of suppressed excitement. " T is himself, 
I tell yon, and no wan else. And 't is meself 
that knew him. And his father and his mother 
before him. And many a time I seen him like 
that, after the mn — and him singin' to break 
the hearts of the qaality. Bore, Lady Doncaster 
wonld have had him herself, only he was that 

proud Ain't he the diril? Look at him 

now, with the womin all talkin' to him to 
wanst Faith, and 't is almost like the old 
ooonthry, entirely." 

Apparently the stranger was a bom gambler — 
and knew by instinct when he held a winning 
hand, and when to play it 
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Aaj new turn io hie affairs seemed to impreM 
him as simply another deal at the hands of 
Fate and he apparent!; enjoyed the game of 
lite, whatever hand he held. 

He walked over to the corner where Willie 
Winghip was sitting, still limp and all but 
lifeless. 

He inquired with a friendly solicitnde, " How 
are yon feeling? " 

" Well, he said. " Don't talk to me, I 'm an 
impresario " 

" D it, he brought down the hoose." 
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Bomb men are born gamblerB; to whom life 
appeals mainly as a game, whetfa^ chance or 
compared with the excitement of the play. Life 
is a lottery where Fame and Fortune — or per- 
haps also a woman's heart — are prizes to be lost 
or won by some daring move or the chances of 
a single throw. 

Ltmg before daylight the secretary was awake 
and speoDlating upon the i^ospects and possi- 
bilities of his new positiim. His window opened 
upon a flower garden and the scent of roses and 
mignonette came stealing in, with the flrat faint 
gleams of the dawn. Qradnally the snn was 
b^inning to tinge the hilltops with pnrple and 
gold, and, then, suddenly, the morning broke, 
wiOi all the prospects of a perfect day in Jnoe. 
The novelty of his oinnimBtances and anrronnd- 
ings appealed strongly to the secretary'B tanoj. 
When all seemed lost, the fickle goddeaa had 
taken him by the hand, as it wrae, and led 
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him oDce more into flie very lap of 10x007. 
Once or twice tie rnbbed his e;ee to make Bore 
there was no mietahe, as hie glance fell npon 
the old ralise which had contained all big 
worldl; goode, and the homorooB aide of life 
appealed to him once more. " If the valet 
oomee in when I am ont," he thought, " I am 
a mined man." Then he proceeded to take ao- 
connt of his reaonrcee and carefnll; Bwted ont 
the remnante o( a once fashionable wardrobe. 
After indalging in a few " setting np " exercises, 
following a cold plunge, be decided that he felt 
in the pink of condition and ready for anything. 

To make a judicious selection from his present 
wardrobe, howerer, required considerable thonght 
and care, and even when he decided that bis 
toilet was as complete as he conld make it, nn- 
der the circumstances, he surveyed himself full 
I^gth in the mirror, vithont any great degree 
of personal satiBfaction. 

" I hate to make a first appearance like this," 
he thoaght, " among people who know but 
there 'a no help for it so here goes." 

He might have reflected also that his features 
were not unattractive, and his flgore Bo^ested 
the statue of the Grecian shield-bearer, bat he 
was not especially vain and was very mnch in- 
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clioed to see life from ao objective point of 
view. 

As he made luB vaj softly downstaire, a 
pretty iiousemaid, who was making a pretence 
of dosting the great oaken staircaBe, noting his 
well-worn clothing and untimely appearanoe, 
looked at him with some miegiving. The old 
groom, hoverer, who was pottering about the 
front door in his Bhirt-Bleeves, greeted him with 
becoming deference, as, in fact, he would bare 
greeted any member of the honsehold. 

" The top of the morning to yon, sir," be said, 
" and 't ia a fine day, and I 'm hoping yon slept 
well, sir?" By some snbtle affinity of race, no 
doabt, the man had already rec<^(nized a com- 
patriot 

Mr. FitEhagh nodded. " I want to see what 
the mountain dew is like in this country," 
be said — and passed out into the sunshine 
and the beauty of the early moniing. As he 
walked down the gravel path, flanked with 
countless roses in full bloom and dripping with 
morning dew, the very beauty of the scene 
smote bis heart with a sudden pang of remem- 
brance and regret. The scent of the rosea, it 
seemed, was frau^t with memories of home and 
youth and a lost hope and a broken faith. Per- 
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hapB for the moment hie coiiui«i(» aptAe to 
him. 

He tnmed tilowly down a path that led thron|^ 
the flowering sfarolts aroond the high atone-wall 
of the paddock. There, against the adjoining 
wall of the garden, was a bank of wild roees — 
thonaands np<Ki thooaandB of them, it aeemed, in 
endleaa profnaioa. He atopped short, and for 
a moment hesitated. Standing with her back 
towardfl him, was a girl of fifteen, with her hair 
falling about her shonlders, her girlish figure 
set off to perfection b; a light moslin dress, 
tied about the waist with a long sash. 

She was evidently entranced by the beauty of 
the scene, and entirely nnconscions of his ap- 
proach. His first impulse was to withdraw, 
bat the moment he stepped on the gravel, she 
Btarted and turned, and for the instant he 
looked into the handsomest eyes he had ever 
seen. For on instant her cheeks wore the colw 
of the roses, but whaterer embarrassment she 
may hare felt, she hid with the air of a prin- 
cess, as she stepped a little proudly towards the 
stranger, and held out her hand with perfectly 
InstinctiTe politeness. 

"Ton are Hr. Fitzhugfa, I know," she said, 
" but I did not expect to see you so soon. I didn't 
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koow that any one got np bo early id tbe world, 
except me ! I waoted to see my rosea. Are n't 
they beaatifnl? And Bach a glorions day! I 
hftpe yoD slept well," she added. " I am afraid 
yon didn't, or yon would not be ap so early?" 

Her manner waa that of a hostees, a woman of 
the world, accnstomed to pot people at their 
ease, and merely making a few polite inquiries 
abont the comfort of a goeat. Bnt even as she 
spoke, the secretary felt that she had weighed 
him in the balance and found him wanting. 
The clear eyee that swept his face, he knew had 
already noted his frayed cnffs and the absence 
of the top button from hiB coat. 

For tbe first time in his life he experienced 
the sensation, in the presence of a woman, of 
being altogether nneqaal to the occaBicm. 

"It (8 a fine day, isn't it?" he said. If the 
little hand she bad givea bim so frankly had 
qoickened his pnlses, it seemed somehow to have 
impared his wits. He framed what he thought 
a very neat compliment; bnt it died on his lips 
as he met her eyes once more. They were too 
frank and pore. She was to the manner bom 
— not a child, bet the lady of tbe house; and 
be, as he snddmly remembered, was a private 
■ecretary, and her very humble and obedient 
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retainer. Aod yet, ia troth, it was by a mwe 
child that hia heart vas humbled. No donbt 
Bhe was perfectly conscions of her power (as 
all womoi are from their cradle up) and noted 
tiie impression she made. At any rate, she ap- 
peared perfectly imconBcioiis and at her eaae. 
Only once more she blushed as she poshed from 
h.et face the rich mass of hair that fell in 
waves below her waist. Bhe had not counted on 
meeting a stranger before breakfast. " Would 
you like to see the stables ?" she asked, with 
the same air of conventional politeness. " I 'U 
show them to yon, and show yon aronnd, if 
yon like. I hope you will like it here. I am 
afraid yon may find it rather doll, after New 
York." 

He thought of Ms present wardrobe and his 
past experiences and langhed ontright He 
wondered if the girl were ohafOng him. "I 
have n't been in New York long," he said. " I 
was brought ap in Ireland, and I hardly know 
any one in this oonntry. I 'm very fond of 
horses, though," he added quickly, anxions to 
change the snbjeot " I have ridden a good deal. 
I shoQld like very mach to see your horses, if 
you would care to show them to me." 

"Did you ever ride after the hounds?" she 
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asked, with quick iattiitioa. There vas some- 
thing about the man, ootwithstaDdlng bis at- 
tire, which somehow snggested the hontiDg field 
rather than the counting-house. 

" Tea, often, in the old conntry," he said, and 
once more, as they walked along together, he 
knew the girl's eyes were <m his face, and 
reading his inmost character. 

" I most go now," she said. " I hare to 
practise my mnsic. I have to study Latin, too, 
and I hate it, dreadfully. I sappose I shall see 
yon at hreakfast." And so she dismissed him, 
as it were, and tnmed and left him, and ran 
skipping up the grarel path to the house, once 
more, as gayly as a child. 
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Thi dinlng-hall, to which the Bearetar; was 
SDinmoDed, finally, to join the family at break- 
fast, had been far-famed thronghoat the ooontry, 
as the Boene of many a royal banquet, ever since 
the good old colonial days. 

The family had been landed proprietors, and 
were not a little prond of their heritage and 
history. There were Bevolutionary relics hong 
abont here and iiieee, along with the trophies 
of the chase. Above the great open fireplace, 
with its mantel of ^qnisite imported marble, 
was an mormoas bison's head — one of the very 
largest in exiatence. The great mahogany table 
was a family heirloom, as was the masslTe eilrw 
plate, inclnding a huge smoking coffee-nm, at 
which the daughter of the hoose, the last of her 
name and race, was now presiding. 

As the young man entered, the General rose 
and greeted him with the somewhat formal and 
elaborate courtesy of the old school. " Good 
morning, Mr. Fitshngh," he said, extending his 
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band, as if the seoretar; was Bome distingiiighed 
gnest. " I am glad to see yon looking so well. 
We did not wait for yon, as yon see. I hope 
yon will pardon my incivility. May I present 
yon to my daughter?" 

" I have already had the pleaanre," the Beore- 
tary be^an, bnt stopped short. He was nsnally 
qnick-witted, and the girl's eyes had told him, 
with one swift glance, that she did not oare to 
have the circnmstances of their meeting known. 

" I am very glad to meet yon, Miss Black- 
more," he said, and coming aroand the table he 
bowed over her hand, which she gave him ap- 
parently with perfect nnderstanding and nn- 
fioncem. " We met this momiDg in the garden." 

The old gentleman looked a trifle pnzzled for 
en instant, bnt he was used to his danghter's 
iriiims, and speedily forgot all mere family 
matters in the all-absorbing interest of his 
bnsinesa affairs. 

lliings in general, it seemed, were in a rather 
bad way. Hie stock market was bdng manip- 
ulated by a set of sharpers. Yariooa railroads 
and electric lighting proje«ts, in which the 
General had invested largely, had been greatly 
mismanaged. As he talked on, he became more 
and more excited, and it was evident that his 
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thoughts were almost wholly engroBsed with 
nDtold responsibilities and cares of bnsiness. 

The secretary listened with polite attention ; 
only his thoughts occasionally turned to the 
girl who handed him hie coffee and did the 
honors of the table with quiet dignity, but paid 
no attention whatever, apparently, to the busi- 
ness part of the conversation. 

Why had she choseh to malie any secret of 
their meeting, he wondered. Was it from mere 
fun or mischief or a natural love of cwiceal- 
ment and secretivenees, with which some diil- 
dren are born? Perhaps she had been forbidden 
to go out before breakfast and consequently — 
went. Was it possible that she could have any 
design other than the harmless whim of the 
moment? He did not like to think bo. Some- 
how, he did not like the idea of her ooncealing 
anything, for no apparent reason. There must 
be some reason, be thought, and he intended to 
find it out. He scarcely looked at the girl, but 
once or twice he noted a glance of recognition 
in her eyee, and felt, perhaps with some mis- 
giving, that between them there was alrea^ a 
secret and an understanding. 

The old gentleman, perhaps finally noting 
some sort of constraint on die part of his oom- 
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panioDB, tried to make the conTenation more 
general and interesting. 

" I hope you 'II not find ns dall here, Mr. 
Pitzhngh," be said. " We 're rather a small 
honseholdf bat I hope yon will be able to And 
some amusement among the neighbors. Do yoo 
ride? This is a riding conntry, as you know, 
and there 's always a spare horse in the stable. 
My daughter would be glad to have some one 
to ride with, I know." 

The girl did not reply, but glanced away 
quickly, as her father referred to her. He rose 
from the table with something like a sigh. No 
doubt he could not see what the secretary had 
seen at a glance — that ibe girl was no longer a 
child! 

The morning was passed in strict attention 
to business. The new secretary had had a good 
education, and applied himself to the Gener- 
al's long-neglected corre8p4mdence with a dogged 
determination which was characteristic of the 
man. Only when he came to go over some of 
the General's account books, the secretary won- 
dered. With single and double entry he was 
not unfamiliar, bnt some of the entries in these 
books, — alas, the secretary studied over them 
conscientiously for tliree boors before he arrived 
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at the sole coDclnrion that he had better go out 
and take a walk. 

As he stepped out of the General's library or 
atady, he came once more apoo the daughter of 
the house, Tho was speaking to a young lady 
in rather goi^eons apparel, who had evidently 
jnst alighted from her carriage. He bowed and 
wonld haTe pasaed by, bnt the girl stopped him 
with the slightest gesture. "Misa Blake," she 
said, "may I present Mr. PitshughT" 

The lady bowed, and surveyed the young man 
with evident interest, but evea before ebe spoke 
he felt that he was, so to speak, in the presence 
of the enemy. " Oh, yes," she said, " you are 
the aecretary? I am very glad to have met you." 
And with these few words, and a very polite 
bow, she swept into the drawing-room, leaving 
a faint snggestion of attar of rosea upon the 
oircnmambieDt air. 

The secretary had asked no question, bnt the 
yonng lady seemed to be able to answer his very 
thonghta. " Miss B. Is an old friend of the 
family," she said. "I thought yon ought to 
know her. She comes here very often and — 
helps take care of me." She smiled as she 
spoke, bnt the sharp eyes of the secretary had 
noted, for the first time, a shadow on the sweet 
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young face. Ilie next instant she was gmie. 
Already the demon of jealoiuy had entered that 
ohildiBh heart 

It vaa still early in June and the secretary's 
lines had fallen in pleasant places. It seemed 
very good to be alive. As he walked al(Hig the 
country roads, he vatched the shadows play- 
ing OTW the monntaln-sides, the fields of waving 
grain, the cattle wandering knee^leep in the rioh 
meadow grass, where patches of daisies hwe and 
there were tossing lihe foam in the evening 
breece. The din and strife of the dty, the sti- 
fling heat, the poverty and wretohedneas which 
he had witnessed and shared, had become sud- 
denly nnreal, like a feverish dream, already half 
forgotten in the gladness of awakening. Even 
so this man's heart had waked suddenly to a 
new world, new responsibilities and cares, to an 
onknown hope and joy; and he would do his 
duty whatever happened. This thought was 
uppomoet in his mind, as he turned his ^es 
toward the glory of the Honset, and fala steps 
once more toward his new-found home. 

Fortunately, he did not know the part whioh 
Fate had assigned him, nor what havoo may be 
made of a heart naturally brave and true. Fcff, 
as yet his heart was light He reached home in 
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good time, veej dusty and tired, bnt once more 
hapi^ — almost — aa a little child. He found the 
Oeneral alone. His daughter was abeent from 
dinner, and the secretary made no ioqairiee, nor 
did ber father Tonchaafe any information or allnde 
to her in any way. He fell to talldng abont 
his bnsinees rentores and schemes, and a leas 
shrewd observer than the secretary conld not 
have helped knowing that his aifairs were really 
■erionaly inrolred. He was carrying some un- 
known burden of anxiety and care. The secre- 
tary listaied with marked attention and tactfol 
deference, saying very little, bnt drawing bis 
own conclnsions meanwhile. He was deeper 
than some perscms snpposed. Only occasionally 
did he let bis thonghta wander from the business 
in hand. 

Had the wicked godmother, in the pa«on of 
Miss B., come and carried off his fairy princess 
of the morning r ^ould he not see her again? 
Or was she only a creature of his imagination, 
cfmjnred up amid the scent of the roses and the 
morning mist — a vision or a dream? 

After dinner ttie secretary fell to work again 
over the accounts and letters and worked for 
hours, sorting, arranging, listening to explana- 
tions whiob conveyed no meaning, and yet try- 
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ing hiB best to trndentand how, in acme cases, 
two and two did not make four. It wan only 
when tlie secretary's head was aching that the 
General woke np, so to speak, and rose to the 
oocasioD. 

" I am afraid I have been very inconsiderate." 
he said, not ankindty. " This is your first day, 
and yon moat be tired after your jonmey. We 
have accomplished a great deal, and yon have 
helped me Tery mnch already. I need some ouq 
who is quick at figures to keep the accounts 
op to date." 

Here the secretary almost winced. He was 
used to being trusted, bat why should this man 
have taken him so somi into his confidence? 

The General brought a favorite decanter and 
glasses which he placed oo tlie study table. He 
appeared at his best and happiest always in the 
rAle of host. 

" You will take something before you go," he 
said — doing the honors of his house and pass- 
ing the bottle quite as a matter of conrse. 

But ttie secretary declined with tlianks, per- 
haps a little to the old gentleman's chagrin. He 
Uked a social glass, and never cared to drink 
alon^ but bis politeness was unfailing. "Ton 
are right," he said, " no doubt yon are quite 
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right. It is much better for a fOiuig maD Dot to 
take auythiug. But for an old chap like me, 
I ^688 it doee n't very much outtter. 

There was a trace of Badness In his Toioe, 
and the seoretary did not fail to notioe that 
the hand which held the glass trembled, erer 
80 slightly; and then his thoughts wandered to 
the daughter of the house, the last representa- 
tive of an honored and distinguished name. 
Where was she, and what could she be doing and 
thintdng at this moment? He roused himself 
with an effort, resolved to think of her no more, 
but to attend solely to business. He was a 
private secretary, occapying a position of con- 
fidence, paid to do certain work; not to carry 
on a silly friendship with a child. 

He took Mb candle, made his beet bow to his 
employer, and retired to his room, where he 
threw off his clothes and lay down to dream — 
but not to sleep. For hours he tossed and 
tnmed, thinking and wondering and pondering 
over the events of the day. Finally, he started 
np in despair. " The devil is in it," he said, 
" I oan't get that girl's eyes ont of my head." 
He went to the window, and stood a long time 
looking out at the stars. The peacefnl beauty 
of the night affected him, as never before. The 
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whole worM wu asleep, except for the drowsy 
ham of the InBeots and the faintest mstle of 
the leaves. He would try to sleep onoe moK, 
he thought, and was jnst turning away whra 
snddenly his heart stood still. He dropped 
down and peered ont orer the oasemOLt into the 
darkness below. There was no denying the evl- 
denoe of his senses. His eyes had not deoelTed 
him. One of the rose-boshes beneath his window 
had saddoily arisen and loaVKd awagt 
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VIII 

The Bnmmer bad come and gone like a dream 
— CHie long, bright, anbroben dream of yonth and 
healtb and happineaa that lulled the heart to 
repoae beyond the ahador of life's stem reali^. 

The golden radiance of the autumn still lin- 
gered. The purple and gold of asters and 
golden-rod were scattered over the hills. The 
maples above the clob-hoase had turned to a 
mass of yellow and red. In the swampy mead- 
ows, the cardinal flowers still flamed bravely 
here and there against the living green. 

But the bloom of the summer was gone. In 
the old garden, sheltered by moss-grown walls, 
the last rose had long since wMted her sweetness 
and her crimson petals on the frosty air. 

And yet, in more than one heart the subtle 
influence of the season's dream remained long 
after the poignant grief that came with the 
moment of awakening. 

All summer long Eileen Blaokmore had been 
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living in a fatal dream of happinem, wbose true 
meaning Bbe had never once sospected. She 
only knev that the world mysterlonsly had 
changed. Of the one change in her ovn nature 
Bhe was still happily nnconBcioas. 

The antamn had come, but life to her bad 
never seemed ao full of promiee. Hie familiar 
aapects of natnre had assnmed a new beanty. 
Tliere was a softer bine in the sky, a rarer 
qoality in ttie frosty air, a lovelier glow in the 
sunset, and a deeper mystery in the stars, that 
she watched and studied with a new-fonnd 
delight 

She did not know, poor child, that the bright- 
neas of the world aronnd her was but the re- 
flection of her own happineas. How should she 
have known? Bear in mind that she had lived 
much alone in the companionship of her own 
thoughts. By nature she was intense, warm 
hearted, almost morbidly consclentions, and 
deeply religioos. Bhe had read and thought a 
great deal, for her years, but in experience of 
the world she was still a child. Of evil, as a 
living reality, ebe had formed no adequate 
conception. 

Her beanty was of the purely classic type. The 
statue of Psyche, the moat beautiful of all 
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Btatnes, is not more striking in its exquisite 
linee, or its Bt^;ge8tioD of perfect ionooence tfaao 
was Bhe. 

Love, the cruel god of love had not yet 
even stirred her heart Her derotliHi to hw 
father was the absorbing interest of her life. 
With a woman's instinot she hnew how he de- 
pended npon her, lived for her, and with all 
the eameBtnees of her nature she strove to be 
worth; of his affection. In her -whole life it 
had never onoe ooanrred to her to tell him a lie. 
The fullest confidraoe had always existed be- 
tween them. They confessed to each other tlie 
wrongs the; had done, wliether fancied or real. 
In more ways than one the old man had the 
heart of a cliild. He r^arded all cliildren with 
a sort of revN«noe. 

The girl knew the wa^s of sooiet; only from 
the point of view of an observer. Bhe had al- 
ways preferred /to talk with oldw men, whoso 
knowledge of books and of the world liappened 
to interest her. Of the oolite youths who 
flocked about her on every possible occasion not 
one had ever tonohed her heart, or evsi appealed 
to her fancy. 

Her heart was as undistorbed as the sleeping 
beauty, and the prince, it seemed, was as yet not 
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even in sight. And yet he was nearer than 
an; one knev. Nearer than the old Oeneral 
knew, who had failed viaibl; of late, and was 
more and more absorbed in tbe last desperate 
attempt to retrieve his fallen fortones. Nearer 
than Mary McDovetl knew, thongh she watched 
and prayed for the coming of the troe prince 
with nnfailing devotion to her charge. Nearer 
than the child herself knew, aa she sat for long 
hours alone, lost in dellcions reveriee, watching 
the stars steal into the sky and wondering at 
life's eternal mystery. The web that Fate was 
wearing to entangle tiie hearts of all whom she 
held most dear was still invisible. Unconscions 
and innocent as a bntterfiy, she revelled in tbe 
sunshine that was so soon to fade. Fair as 
a roee her girlish beanty still trembled on the 
verge of womanhood, belle A faire peur. 

In the eyes of the Irish secretary ^e was the 
fairest, loveliest thing in the whole world. 

From the first snpreme moment of revelation, 
when she had tomed among the roses, and lo<Aed 
into his eyes, he had been like a man possesBed 
once more of a new pnrpose in life, of his better 
angel, who had long forsaken him. His life had 
been rich in experiences, bnt no woman had ever 
appealed to bis heart after the manner of this 
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nDconBcioDB child. "Eivea bad men have good 
impnleee at tlmeii, but each impnlses ma; make 
them only the more dangeroufl in the end. The 
moat daogeronB man of all ia the bad man with 
certain genuine good qnalitiee. It is troe that 
there la a devil lurking somevhnc in the heart 
of every man. The secretary vaa no exception 
to the.rnle. He vaa a born gambler. Life ap- 
pealed to him aa a game that required both 
nerve and ekill. As in polo, the pla; might be 
a bit rough, at times, but the exhilaration of 
the aport was worth the riak it involved. No 
man could, of course, expect more than a fighting 
chance, and aomebody had to loae. 

A woman's heart, like the cup for a steeple- 
chase, is valuable and interesting so long aa the 
couteat for its poeaeaaion lasta. 

Hitherto no woman had affected him aerionsly. 
HiB innate love of adventure and excitement had 
led him into more than one affair not over 
creditable, but strangely enough, his first hard 
real leason in love had been left for a child to 
teach. 

He had no deaigns upon her; at first she ap- 
pealed to the better side of his nature, and 
thrilled him with a auddrai unsuspected emotion, 
«itirely without precedent in his whole experi- 
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ence of life. Her childlike faith arooeed all the 
chivalry of his oatare. A sense of unworthineHs 
and remorse grev upon him, under the spell of 
her wiBtfnl, honest eyes. 

From the Tery first ehe had treated him with 
a sort of aaafrected friendliness and comrade- 
ship unlike anything he had ever knovn. 

Her perfect uncoDscionsness of the power of 
her own personality filled him with amasemeot. 
She seemed to see only the good in everybody 
and everything. Even the woe-begoue pack of 
cnrs that trooped after her foand foi^veneas 
and sympathy in her eyes, notwithatanding their 
physical or moral disabilities. More than onoe 
it had occurred to him that be resembled one 
of the nnholy, unlucky pack. She was always 
(HI the Bide of the under dog. If she had known 
some passages in his history would she have 
found some excuse for him too, when he could 
find none for himself? 

There were moments when he longed to nn- 
deoeive her. He wanted her to care for him as 
he was, not as he appeared to her pnre eyes. 
And yet h^ faith inspired him witii a new con- 
fldeuce in himself, even though he trembled at 
the touch of her hand. Bet the crowning 
revelation came in the interest which she avowed 
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with perfect franknesB in Ur spiritnal as well 
as bis temporal velfare. 

"Tou never go to church," she said one day. 
"Won't yon go with met" 

" Why, of conrse," he said, " with pleasnre " ; 
but Bomehow hie heart miagaTe him. 

He hated hypocrisy and cant. What had be 
to do with her derotions? 

Even bad men respect good women in their 
hearts. Pofwlbly her faith had stirred his oon- 
Boienoe, as well as his heart. Beneath hw kindly 
glance his keen eyes fell. Man of Ihe world, 
soldier of fortune, trifler, jookey, vagabond, de- 
serter or what not, he stood abashed in the 
presence of a child's trust and faith. 

There was that madi good in him yet 

"Ton don't seem exactly overjoyed at the 
prospeot," she said, with a little langh at his 
onwonted woful expression. " Ton need n't go 
if yon don't want to, yon know. Why is it that 
men always hate to go to ohorch? My father 
nerear goes, and be is the best man I know." 

" I don't know anything about other men," 
he said, " bnt my sins are a subject that I don't 
oare to contemplate too often." 

Onoe more she langhed at his meful ^ipres- 
sioD. " I don't believe you evw did anything 
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▼epy wrong, yon are too kind-hearted. Come on," 
she eaid, " shall we go? " 

Together, in the gra; Norember afternoon, 
they walked acroM the fields to the little old- 
fashioned church at the crosa-roads. 

The clergyman belonged to tlie old school, 
who nent apoiled the child by sparing the rod. 
Slowly he mounted the pnlpit, opened the big 
Bible, and read his text : " Whosoever shall 
canae one of these little ones to off^id." 

Only by accident the girl happened to glance 
at the man by her side. He sat perfectly rigid, 
his shoulders thrown Iwck, his strong jaw set, 
and never for a moment did he take hia eyes 
from the preacher's face, till he had finished. 

" Did nt yon like the sermon ? " she asked, as 
diey walked home. 

"Tea," he said, "it waa fine." With a con- 
TulsiTe movement his hand went to his breast. 
Bhe did not know, bnt he bad tried to mate 
the sign of the oroaa nnobaerved. 
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In the loDg BleeplesB honrR of the afght the 
Beoretary made up hia mind. He was going 
avay. But he did not reach this decision with- 
OQt a Btmggle. His impulae was to fight, right 
or wrong. The idea of fltealing away, like a 
thief in the night, was repngnant to the Tery 
flrat instinotB of his nature. Fw man; hoars, 
off and (m, be paced np and dovn softly in ihe 
narrow limits of his room like a caged animal. 
From the chain of circnmstancee in which Fate 
had bound him there was no avenne of escape, 
without dishonor. Only cue way was open to 
him to save himself, and that one was wrong. 
He had come to the parting of the ways. On 
(me hand the flowery path wound before hl« 
ima^atioD tliroogh scraea of endless beauty 
and joy. On the other hand the narrow way 
rose straight and steep, and seemed at that mo- 
ment to lead to death and deetruetion. 

All night he wrestled with the Spirit He had 

long been oarelees of the hi^er things of litey 

96 
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bat saddraly he had realized that the oriBis of 
Mb fate was at band, and Ma streo^h was fail- 
ing. Uore than once he went down on hie knees 
and i^ayed blindly for some light to gnide him oat 
of the midden darknesB that shrouded his soul. 
What had he done? 

It was not in his nature to Bnbmit tamel; to 
insalt and disgrace. His blood tingled still at 
the thought of the man he hated. He always 
fonj^t to win, and there waa one fighting ohanoe 
yet. That he conld win the girl's heart he uev&e 
donbted for one momenl He had seen the li^t 
in her eyes. But then what? It was tme that 
he was heir to a valoable estate, but there was 
no immediate prospect that he wonld ever sno- 
oeed to the inheritance. Meanwhile he was 
penniless. Besides this, no one knew better 
than he that the last cent of the girl's supposed 
fortnne was already gone. The time-honored 
home was already mortgaged to Conrtright 
Unless she married that man, at any moment 
he conld turn her out of the house and home, a 
pauper before the world. 

And if she did marry him? 

For one mad moment the fighting blood of 
the outcast rebelled against the laws of Ood and 
man. He wonld have the girl by fair means or 
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foal. She was his already, b; divine right, aad 
why should n't he fight for hie own ? No one 
eUe should have her. He woald kill her Oret 
and then bimaelf. Id the delirium of hate and 
fnry he was completely overpowered by the 
blind instinct of an animal bronght to bay. 
The game was over. Fate had tricked him, and 
now — bnt for one snpreme mom^it he would 
rise above Fate. Yes, he wonld Ul) her, be 
aaid, and then once more reason came to the 
resooe. He came of a race who for generations, 
whatever their shortcomings, had ridden straight 
and fonght fair. Unknown to him every drop 
of bine blood in his veins had bera fluting 
against his baser impulses. 

He recalled the girl's face as he had seen it 
many times, witii a woman's infinite pity in 
her eyee. Id a ornel moment of self-revelation 
he bowed Us face in his hands, and shuddered 
at the tltonght of his own meanness. There 
was only one thing to be done. He was going 
away. Already the first gray nncertain U^t 
of the dawn was stealing in at the window. 
The night was over, and light had come ont of 
the darkness at last. He had made np his 
mind. He was going away. So far his better 
angel had prevailed. Bnt the evil spirit had 
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(me more card to pU;, and he played it with 
hia accuBtomed akill. He offered, not escape 
now, bnt reprieve. A sudden thought bom ot 
the devil occorred to the man, who in his weak- 
ness was all bat exhausted b; the Btruggle 
tlirougb which he had already passed and whioh 
he had so far won. A thought that brought a 
smile ODce m<«e to his haggard face, and lalled 
his newly awakened conscience with a subtle 
temptation. 

Come what might, he woald ride once more 
with the girl he loved, just for the laat time. 
To that one lait temptation he yielded, little 
knowing what be had done. He had made up 
hia mind to do his doty — this time — by this 
girl, like a man. l%e light waa glowing now 
in the eaat Still folly dressed, he threw him- 
self (m his bed completely exhausted, and fell 
asleep on the instant as peacefully as a child. 

It was a perfect afternoon. Throuj^ the 
golden haze, in the soft aednctive air of the 
radiant Indian summer, they rode for the last 
time — the man whose heart had been suddenly 
awakened to a new meaning of life, and the 
child, aa yet nnconaciona of love's cruelty, the 
crusty of Fate. 
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Amid the beaat; of the scene the mysteriona 
iDfinencefl of natore drew their hearts closer to- 
gether, in dangerous companionship in the silent 
sympathy of perfect nnderBtanding. The fleecy 
clouds, drifting slowly on the horizon, gave no 
blot of the gathering storm. The fields from 
which the golden grain had beoi harvested, were 
soft and moist beneath the horses' hoofs, as they 
boimded on and on freely, in the pare joy of 
living. Far off the hillsides where the cattle 
rored, were flooded with tiie mellow light of the 
atitnmn twilight. The slight breese that stirred 
the withered leaves was as faint and soft as the 
first faltering words of love whispered in a 
dream. 

For a long time they bad been riding in 
silence, which there seemed no need to break. 
Through all the familiar haunts, endeared by 
nntold memories, by wood and stream and 
meadow, for hours diey had ridden carelessly, 
on and on. At last they turned from the 
meadows and entered the main road not far 
tiom home. The last ride was almost over. 

For half a mile the road ran straight and 
level, to the crest of a steep hill. Half way 
down ihis hill was an excavation, where some 
improvements in the grade were being made. 
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Some planks bad been laid on barrels, across 
the road, and a sign set np whioh stated plainly 
that the road was closed. Unfortuaately the 
sign was not visible from beyond the top of the 
hill. 

As die riders entered this lerel stretch, the 
girl was seized with a sodden impalse. Bhe 
looked qnickly at her companion, and pointed 
ahead with her whip. Excitement and misehief 
were already dancing in her eyes. She had 
never seemed to him quite so beaatifnl as in 
that moment. 

" Look," she said, " I will race yon to the 
tnm in the road." 

" All right," be said, " I '11 give yoa a mn 
for the money, anyway." 

The next instant both horses were off like a 
flash. His horse had the speed of a thorough- 
bred, and the rider was content to hold him 
back. The flgnre of the girl, as she swayed 
easily in the saddle, appealed to him even more 
than winning the race. Her horse was strain- 
ing every nerve, she was riding to win, when 
suddenly something caught the quick eye of the 
man who waa watching her with all his eyes — 
something that made him turn faint and 
oold. 
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Her saddle had slipped. He stood op in his 
atirrupB and drore tbe spnrs into his hoiMi 
The hill was only a few rods away. " Stop," he 
yelled, "Stop!" 

She leaned back and tagged at the reins. He 
was almost abreast of her now. " I can't," she 
gasped, "I can't hold him!" and suddenly she 
knew her own danger. 

Almost be conld reach the bridle. He made 
a grab at it, missed it, reeled, and barely saved 
himself by catching hia horse's mane with his 
left hand. The brow of the hill was only a few 
yards away now. 

Once more, with something like a prayer in 
his heart, he steadied himself, and rose to the 
occasion. His feet were clear of the stirrnpe, 
as he hung oyer his horse's neck and drove the 
spurs in once more. They had reached the top 
of the hill. 

His fingers were on her horse's rein and with 
one desperate pull he broke the beast's hold on 
the bit. In that instant his own horse swerred, 
staggered, and went down. And yet, the grip 
held. He shot out of the saddle and grabbed 
the horse's nose with his free hand, to choke 
off his wind. All the bali-dog instinct of the 
man was atire in that moment. With a last 
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supreme effc^ be dra^^ the fraizied animal 
to a standstill, a fev feet from the ezcavatioii. 
B; this time the saddle was half off, and the 
girl slipped out of it on to her feet 

" Yoa saved me," she said, " and yon are hurt." 
The bit bad struck his forehead, and his face 
was all over blood. 

For an instant he stood looking at her with 
a strange took in his eyes, the look of a wounded 
animal — ^wounded onto death. 

" I 'm all right," he said. " Can yon hold yoor 
horse for a minute? " 

The horse was standing quietly and the girl 
took the rein from his hand. " All right," be 
said. He took a few nneteady Htepe, and then, 
verj quietly, be collapsed, and sank in the middle 
of the road. 

When be came to life, her arm was under his 
head, and his wandering eyes rested at last on 
the white face that leaned over him, splashed 
with tears. All thought of herself bad van- 
ished. 

"Can't yon speak to me?" she said. 

" Why," he answered, " 1 can speak," and he 
tried to twist his lips into a smile. " I 'm all 
right, only frightened. Never before lost my 
nore. Can you help me up? " 
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Blowl; Tith her help he atrnggled to his feet, 
and looked aroond him still dazed. 

" Where is my hone? " 

She pointed down the road, without speaking. 
The old horse's knees were dripping blood, bat 
he was improving the opportnnit; to crop a few 
weeds by the roadside. There was never any 
aocoonting for what he might do. 

" Wait," the girl said, " I will get him for 
yon." And before he conld stop her she darted 
off down the road. Contrary to all precedeait 
the nuruly beast suffered himself to be caa^t 
and led back by the girl's hand as qnletly as 
a lamb. The secretary could hardly believe his 
eyes. The world which he had known seemed 
to be somehow all upside down. " We must 
get home," he said. 

She looked into his white face without a trace 
of embarrassment Her heart was heavy with 
remorse and dread. 

" It was all my fault," she said, " I tempted 
yon, and yon saved my life, and I am afraid 
yon are hurt" 

He conld not look at her then. 

" Don't talk to me like that," he said, almost 
harshly. " I can't stand it." She believed that 
he was angry with her. He walked over to -where 
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her horse vae tied and tried to onbockle the 
girths, bat liiB fingers only fumbled with the 
Htraps. 

" Let me do it," she said over his shonlder. 
" Ton hold yoar horse, and let me do it." She 
managed to onbnokle the girths and set the 
saddle in place, while be watched her in silence. 

" Wait," he said, " that girth has got to be fixed 
right this time." 

He slipped one arm throagh the bridle-rein of 
liis own horse and stms^Ied to cinch the other's 
girth. In her eagerness to help, the girl pressed 
against his shonlder, as she held np the flap of 
the saddle and tried to guide the tongne of the 
bnckle through the strap. Her hair was blown 
into his eyes, her breath was against his cheek. 

" Once more," he said, " here goes," and with 
newly acquired strength he hove the bnckle op to 
the top hole, and she pressed the tongue ttirongh. 
Incidentally she pressed his hand, and quite nn- 
consdonaly helped to improve his circulation. 

He saw that her own hand was hurt and 
swollen where she had wrapped the rein around 
it It looked very slender and soft, against his 
own. 

Physically he was beginning to feel quite well 
but his mora) courage was waning fast. 
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" I 'II pot yoD up all right," he said. " Dent 
yon worry." 

Once more, for the last time, she drew up 
her Bkirt and placed her slender riding boot in 
hia itrODg haade. 

Without a perceptible effort he lifted her 
lightly into the saddle. Both boraes were 
thoroughly sobered and submisaiTe. He went 
roDod and managed to get one foot Into hia 
fltirmp. It was no joke, for his ankle waa badly 
sprained. Nererthelesa he gritted hia teeth, and 
swong himeelf into the aaddle. 

" All right," he aaid, " only please go slow." 
Her heart was too fall to speak; she still felt 
sore, quite aore, that he was angry with her 
in his heart. 

More than once she noticed that his hand went 
ODt toward her bridle rein and for the moment 
her eyes filled. Bnt she did not speak. When 
they reached the stables it waa qoite dark. 
Blowly and silently they walked together np 
the gravel path towards the hoase. Joat before 
they reached tiie porch she stopped, and held 
ont her hand aa nnctmscionsly aa a man might 
have done to another. This man had aared her 
life and she had not eren thanked him properly. 
She would thank him now. He most know that 
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at least she wa« not anfeeling. But something 
in his maaner held her back, as she stood look- 
teg at biro. 

" Are yon angry, really, with me? " she said. 

He took the little bmised hand in bis own, 
and then be hesitated. If he had taken her in 
his arms, in that moment, she could not have 
relisted. Bnt was it a fair game? 

Very slowly be bent down and kissed the little 
band that seemed to lie limp and helpless in 
his grasp. In one flash of rerelatitm the girl 
understood. It was the stm^Ie of his better 
nature. 

She smiled qnlokly, bot there was almost a 
Mb in her Toice. "Ton hare hem very good 
to me," she said. She fairly tottered from the 
force of her sodden emotion. Then she turned 
and fled ap the path to the bouse with throbbing 
poises, and her cheeks aflame. 

Once safe in ber own room, she threw herself 
down <Hi her knees and bid hec bnmlng face in 
ber pillow but she knew that, come what might, 
life would oerer be tbe same again. Was it 
pleasure or pain that made her heart beat so 
fast? She pressed her hands orer it, and wtm- 
dwed if it could really break tar grief or joy. 
For a time she remained quite still, thinking, 
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thinking, until Boddenl; she was startled by 
a knock at the door, and started to her 
feet to confront the scared face of the old 
batler. 

" Please Hiss," he said, " something have hap- 
pened. Mr. Gonrtright and Miss Blake is in 
the library, vitb the General, and he wislieB to 
see yon, if yon please, right away." 

The girl uily langhed. " All right, Michael," 
she said. " Bay I 'U be down." And she tnmed 
to her glass, and smiled at her own reflection. 
She had never felt so happy in h» life. 

" Faith, and I gnees it 's no laughing matter," 
the old man mattered to himself as he went 
pottering slowly down the stairs, " and I hope 
1 '11 not lose my job anyway." 

He was right. Something had happened. As 
soon as the girl entered the room and can^t 
sight of her father's face, she, too, was frightened. 
"What is it, Father," she said, "what is the 
matter? " The old General rose a little unstead- 
ily from bis chair, and stood looking at her very 
fondly. Who knows what a conflict of emotions 
was raging in his heart? 

" Eileoi," he said g^tly, " I must ask yon a 
questi<m. You won't deceire me, and yon will 
tell me the truth, I know! " 
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"Have I ever told 7011 aii;thing else?" the 
girl said, drawing herself Dp. 

The General had never been knovn to retire 
under Are, yet there irere moments when his 
heart qnailed eecretl; before hie daughter's 
^es. Her croBB-fire waa rery rapid, at timea, 
and he felt obliged to shift his ground. 

He cleared hie throat aereral times, ver; im- 
preasively, merely to gain a little time. " I hear," 
be resumed, presently, " that is, I have some 
reason to believe that there haa been aometblng 
between yon and a man who — " bat the sen- 
tence waa never flnished. 

Instantly the girl's whole nature rebelled. 

" Father," she cried out " How d/ire you say 
that to me! Have your friends been telling 
you lies about me? " Bhe did not know then what 
her words meant to the broken old gentleman, 
or irtiy, for the first time, in speaking to her, 
he lost all contrd of his feelings. 

" Dare .' " he cried, his voice trembling. " How 
dare you talk to me of telling lies? Tell me the 
troth. Did that man kiss yon, this afternoon, 
or not? " 

She stood for a moment, lotting into his eyes, 
very steadily, before she answered. She was not 
ashamed nor afraid. 
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" Tea, he did," she said, quietly. And loobdag 
fall at Conrtright, she added, " And I Bhonld like 
■very much to know what any other gentleman 
has to Bay on the sabject! " She had not meant 
to betray any one. In the intensity of her in- 
dignation flhe Iiad no thought beyond the mommt 

The old Oeneral was completely rooted, bat 
perhaps he had never admired his dangh^ so 
mnch as in that very moment of defeat. Then, 
he realized that all his worldly ambitions and 
schemes had failed. 

Bhe had fighting blood too. 

" That Is all," he said, very qnietly. " I think 
yon had better go now." And once more he 
looked at her, with only pride and affection in 
his heart, as she walked out of the ro<Mn, with 
the air of a qne«i. 

Bnt, if the General's heart was softened toward 
his daughter, bis anger againat the lackless 
secretary knew no bonnds. " The f aithleaa sconn- 
drel," he thoaght, " the impudent be^ar ! " And 
then and there he despatched Michael to bring 
the offender before the court-martial in the 
library, and that faithful domeatic meeting the 
secretary coming from the stables, vhiiher he 
had returned, warned him to fly for his life. 

" Whisht," he said. " Mind what I tell yon 
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■orr. There 'b the divil to pa; entirely. I 'm 
tellin* jOD. Sure, the Gineral vill have your 
life." 

The secretary laughed, and passed qniokl; into 
the house, thinking <m\y of the girl, Those loyalty 
he never donbted. He felt that he alone was 
responsible and tbs anxiooa only to defend her. 
Bhe was only a child after all, and incapable of 
doing anything mean. He did not know then 
what forces had been working secretly against 
him, nor sospect that a jealone woman conld 
have deliberately planned to rob him of his good 
name. Bat the indictment which the General 
brought against him was sach as to bring the 
hot blood to the yonng man's face. He bad " be- 
trayed an old man's confidence and taken ad- 
Tantage of his hospitality, to tamper with the 
feelings of a child — to — to " 

" That will do," the secretary said, very quietly, 
" don't sf^ any more." And there was that in 
his face which cansed the old warrior to draw 
bank. 

"YoQ needn't take the trouble to deny it, 
sir," he said. " My daughter has told me the 
truth that you — yon — insulted h^, this after- 
noon. And I b^ to inform yon, sir, that she 
is engaged to be married to this gentleman," he 
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said — ^bowing, in his moflt stately ouuiDer, to 
Conrtright, " and ;on will leare my honse to- 
morrow morning." 

Bnt the secretary scarcely heard. He was 
thinking only of the girl. 

" No," he said, still quietly, and as if speaking 
to himself. " No, I will go to-night." And with- 
ont another word he tnmed and walked very 
slowly ont of the room. Why had she betrayed 
him? It was characteristic of the man that he 
coold not, even then, find it in his heart to 
blame her. He had idealiied her so that in his 
eyes she was incapable of doing wrong. Bnt the 
more he thonght of her the more hia resentment 
rose against his tradncers. And so, she was to 
marry this man Conrtright, he tfaooght, recalling 
dimly what the General had said. And Conrt- 
right was jealoas, no donbt, and eomebody had 
been telling tales, and making moantaina ont of 
mole hills, but for what purpose? What could 
have indnced the General to lose his head so com- 
pletely, and make snch a sc^ie aboat nothing? 

Unfortunately it did not occur to the secretary, 
at liiat time, that Miss Blake might be respon- 
sible tor the whole trouble. 

He did not know that Miss Btake was bent 
upon marrying Conrtright and was glad to seise 
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Dpon an; pretext to break off his engagement to 
h«r riTal. Nor did he know that the General, 
on the vei^ of bankruptcy, had agreed to a 
match between his daughter and Conrtright on 
the anderstanding that the latter's millions 
Bhoold protect the Qeneral's good name and save 
the girl from penary ; if not from disgrace. Bo 
it had happened that Miss Blake, riding ont to 
tee her dear friend the General, had witnessed 
the little scene <xi the path in the garden qnite 
by accident. Being a yoang woman of great 
reeoarcefalness and natural ability, and fnrther- 
m(n« unhampered by any undue srate of honor, 
she had proceeded at once to make the most of 
her presmt opportunities. Bhe had killed two 
birds with one stone. Her social position was 
still secure, so that she went to sleep that night 
quite happily — feeling that she had really dose 
a very good day's work. 
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LiEH a child Id disgrace, withoat a tboDght of 
food, Eileen Blaokmore had gone at once to 
her room, ntterl; tired oat For a long time 
Bhe la; qaite still as if in a trance, almost afraid 
to move or breathe. Her whole being was suf- 
fused with the bappinesB that snddent; had filled 
her heart. In the darkness she knew that her 
bosom glowed and quiTered as tbe hot blood 
monnted to her cheeks and ;et she lay qnite still. 
No selfish thought, no worldl; consideration, dis- 
tnrbed the peacefnlness of her dream. 

She was very tired, but all her senses were 
wide awake. He lored her, that was all, she 
asked nothing more of life, except to dream of 
his lore and her happiness. 

He had said no word, and jet, the lips that 
had not spoken had betrayed their secret in a 
single kisB. In a sadden excess of emotion ^e 
trembled from head to foot. Ko, he bad not 
spoken, and yet, she knew. His lips had told 
her, and she never doubted for one moment. 
lie 
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For her sake, he had taken his life in his 
haod. And she would not forget. With a pang 
of jo; she remembered his superb horsemanship, 
his onflinching courage and bnll-dog grip, for 
her Babe. And what had she done? What had 
she to gire? A lifetime of devotion could not 
repa; his heedless sacrifice. All her childish 
heart went ont to the man who had sared her. 
Her heart was hia, to have and to hold, to cherish 
or to throw away. And yet, she never doabted 
bis love, never doubted that his heart was hers. 

In the first light of the morning she rose, and 
looked into ber mirror, bloshing at the new hap- 
piness in her face. 

"What dress will he like best?" 

Bhe selected one from her collection that she 
fancied might please him. She wanted to see 
him and reassnre him once more. Bnt it was 
early yet, and for a long time she waited. 
Finally she went down-stairs and fonnd her 
father alone in the library. 

"Where is Mr. Fitshngh?" she asked. 

" Thank the Lord," he mnrmnred devoutly, " he 
is gone." 

"Gone!" she said. "Gone where?" 

" Gone to the devil, I suppose," the old maa 
answered, " where he came tram." 
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The girl took hie hand in both of her own, and 
dropped beside him, on her knees. 

" Father," ehe said, " won't yon listen to me 
for (me moment ? " 

" Qo on," he eaid, " I am listening." 

" What has happened ? " Her eyea were search- 
ing his own with the appeal of a woonded child 
to the father whose love had never failed. 

" Dont you know?" he said. "Is there any 
explanaticm or ezcnse for yoar condactT " 

The change which had come into his face and 
manner bewildered her completely. In one day 
he seemed to have grown ten years older. For 
the first time to her eyes he was an old man. 

" Somebody has been telling yon tales abont 
me," she said, very gently, " and yon have been 
worried abont something that I cannot nnder- 
■tand. There is nothing wrong. Won't yon tell 
me what is tronbling yon, and let me help yon 7 
I can't bear to see yoa like this. I was angry 
last night, for a moment, and I am sorry. Won't 
yon foi^re me?" 

All her resentment was gone ; there were tears 
of pity in her eyes. As he looked at her kneel- 
ing at his side, the hand of the old soldier shocA 
and trembled in her warm grasp ; she neTer seemed 
to him more childlike in her siooeri^. Hi* 
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hatred of the man vhom be believed to have be- 
trayed her innooent tmst was deronring hit 
heart like liviDg tot^nes of fire. 

Was it poeaibte that she could not even under- 
stand? Bbe had had no mother. Wbb it poa- 
sible that she coald not even nnderstiuid her own 
poaitioD? 

As he locked at her he felt that he was going 

" Dont yon know," he aaid, " dtm't yon know 
what has happened?" 

"Happened to whom?" 

"To yon." 

« Nothing has happened to me," ahe said. " I 
cannot understand; bnt Z beUeve yon have wor- 
ried yoorself sick about nothing." 

"yothingr"hesaid. "Are yon crazy? Didn't 
yon tell me yourself, before those people, that 
that man had kissed you — only yesterday? Is 
that nothing to yon? " 

"Did I say that?" she said, with a sudden 
pang of contritiou. " I onght not to have said 
it He only kissed my hand, once, just before 
ve came into the house." 

Her eyes and voice were quite steady, bnt with 
sadden emotion she blushed to the roots of her 
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" Lieten to me," she said. " Only liateo. I 
hare never told yon a lie that I can remember, 
except b; mistake. Hiere is some miaonder- 
atanding. I never meant to aa; what 70a aay 
I eaid. I didn't even know I said it. I was 
all nDStmng. We had an accident yeaterda;. I 
meant to- tell yon all about it, bnt yon were 
angry with me abont atHnething, and I am afraid 
I wan angry too. It wae my fanlt My saddle 
slipped, when my horae was mnning away, and 
I wouldn't be h«« now except for him. He 
stopped my horse, and he was dragged off, and 
he was hurt" 

" I always said he had plnck," the old man 

said, as if to himself. " D him, I betiere 

he has the nerve of the devil. He looked me in 
the eye laat ni^t as straight as a die. If he 
bad flinched once I wonM have shot him dead." 

The girl was more and more bewildered and 
alarmed. She was beginning to believe that her 
father was really oat of bia mind. 

"Father, what is it?" she said. "What can 
yoQ imagine he has done? He saved my life 
yesterday. Isn't that anything? And I never 
knew him to do a mean thing," she added warmly, 
"not one." 

It waa impossible to look Into her eyes and 
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believe that she was lying. Thongti her blnshea 
betrayed her fiecret, as she defended the man she 
loved, there was no mietaking the truth in her 
eyes, innocence in her heart. 

Her father never doubted her word again. 
Very g^itly he bent dovn and kissed her fore- 
head. Her mind was still pare, bat the name- 
IcM dread in liis heart he felt was more than 
he conid bear. 

Hitherto lie had ahmnk from any light on the 
sabjeot Nov, with overpowering emotion, he 
determined to know the whole trath. And yet, 
how oonld he make her nnderstand? 

" Listen," he said weakly. As he looked into 
her eyes it took all his coorage to control his 
emotion. " My dear child," he said. " Be- 
member, I tmst yon absolntely. Only there is 
something I mast know, something that only 
yoo oan tell, and I know yon will tell 
me." 

" I will tell yon anything," she said. " Only 
aik me. Yon know I vrill tell yon the truth." 

" Don't yon know," he said — " don't you know 
tliat yon were seen tlie other night, afta> the 
baUf 

« Beai where? ** she said. " I don't know witat 
yon mean in the least Don't look at me like 
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that I don't care where I was seen. There is 
nothing wrong." 

" Dont 700 know," he began, again, as if 
ever; word would be his last — " Don't 70a Imow 
that 70a were Been when jou came oot of — out 
of — ^that room?" 

" W)ia.t room ? " Her 0768 deronring his f a<» 
now in a despoate effort to follow Itis thon^ts. 
The terror in his face was reflected in her 
own. 

"What room?" ehe said, and tightened her 
elaap on the trembling hand that seemed to have 
turned to ice in her own. 

" Don't make me 887 liis namc^" he said, 
trembling all over. 

" That d villain's room." 

For an instant she was completely dazed. As 
the fall meaning of his words and his agitation 
dawned npc»i her reason, she sprang to her feet 
like an animal, strickoi to death onawarea. 
With flashing eyes she stood as if frozen dead. 
For one instant her heart stood still, and then 
the mad blood burst through ever; vein, and 
poonded against hw temples. 

In the deathlike stillness of the room her voice 
rose in <»ie shri^ of mortal agony. Bhe caoght 
at the table for support, but she did not fall. 
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The sight of the flgnre before her recalled all 
her natoral reason and conrage. 

Borne horrible deception had hem practieed 
upon him, she knew. She conld not bear the 
sight of hie snffering. With only pit; for him in 
her c^es and in her heart, Bhe ran to him like a 
wonnded child, and threw her arms aronnd him. 
With a woman's anfailing faith and affection 
she klBsed Mb tear-stained cheek. " Poor father," 
Bhe eaid. " Poor father. Don't cry any more. 
It's all right It's all a hideous lie. Look at 
me. I am yonr dan^ter; say yoa believe me, 
whatever any one says." Trembling all over, she 
langhed hyBterically, though the teare fell fast 
as she cinng to him <Mice more like a child. 
" Say yon believe me," Bhe sobbed, with her head 
on his breast " Bay yon know I am innocent. 
It is all a cmel lie." 

" I do believe yon," he said, holding her close. 
" Qod knows I believe every word yon say. Bnt 
I am an old man, and I believe my mind is gone 
I don't know what I have done. I oan't bear 
any more now " 

"No, no," she said, "yoa mustn't talk like 
that. There is nothiog the matter. Only some 
mistake. Yon most n't worry any more now, I 
will make everything all ri^t. I promise yoo. 
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Only tnut me once more. Onl; tell me vfao 
told yon those lie*." 

" I can't tell joa any more now, my dear ebild, 
I can't think any more nov. I don't know what 
baa happened to me, bnt I don't care about any- 
thing *o long as I know yon are safe. Aak 
Hary McDowell, she can tell yon. I can't bear 
any more now. Try to forgive yonr poor old 
father. Go and ask Mary to help yon. She is 
a good girl. I can't onderstand yet what has 
happ^ied, onlesB my mind is gone, bnt I believe 
in yon absolntely." 

Foe a few moments the girl considered. Then, 
without the slightest mt^rin^ she ran to find 
Mary McDowell. 

Bhe found hee ut her own room, <m her knees 
is prayer. In her nervous state, the sight 
affected her strangely. 

" Hary," she said, with sadden determination. 
" Get op. Everybody in this hoose is either 
swearing or praying, as if — I don't know 
what. Poor father is almost distracted, and it 
strikes me that yon are all acting more or less 
like lunatics. Excuse my saying so, bat I think 
you had better get np and do something just now 
besides pray. Yoo can pray later. I want to 
know what all this mystery is about My father 
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told me to aak yoa. I am really afraid something 
terrible haa happeoed to him. Somebody has told 
bim Bometbing aboat me. I can't believe it even 
now. Bomething about my haviog been seen com- 
ing ont of Hr. Fitzhagh's room — can yon imagine 
sncb a thing? I nerer was in his room; of 
course the vhole thing is perfectly idiotio, but 
my father told me to ask yon. I am afraid he 
will really lose his mind, if I don't do something. 
What does all this mean?" 

The eyes of the goTemeas fell before the clear 
gase of the girl whom she loved with all her 
warm Irish heart. How conld she tell her the 
troth? And yet, how conld she not tell her? 

" Listen to me, dear," she said ; " I will tell 
yon everything. Ton know I love yon, don't you 
know I do? Sit down here by my sid^ and I 
will tell yon everything. Only yon must promise 
me not to be worried for one moment." 

She drew the girl down beside her, and with 
her arm aronnd her waist, she kissed her pale 
dieek very tenderly. 

" Do yon remember once," she continued, 
" nearly two years ago, when yon gave ns all 
sncb a fright? Don't yon remember one night 
when you walked in year sleep, and we fonnd 
you in the rose garden, sound asleep, all the 
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time, and you ner^ knew how jod came to be 
there?" 

Hie girl iraa liBteDing with rapt attention to 
every Tord. A radden dread had seized her 
heart 

" Yee," she barely whispered. 

Her heart was throbbing painfally. 

"I remembw," die whispered; "go on." 

" Try not to worry, dear. Try to think clearly, 
and understand, bnt don't worry. The othtf 
ni^t, after the ball " 

She paosed, and looked at the girl's startled 
face. 

" Yes, go OD. Did I walk in my sleep 
again ? " The qnirering lips coald hardly frame 
the words. 

" Tee." 

"And — oh Mary — Uar; — don't tell me that 
^-oh ye« — let me know the whole troth — I must 
know the tmth. Is it trne that I went to his 
room?" 

" Yes, dear — it fs true — bnt don't worry. Yon 
must n't worry. Bemember, yon did n't know." 

"When was itT" 

" I don't know, exactly — after the ball." There 
was a panse for a few momenta, when neiiher 
1 able to speak. 
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"Did I hare m; ball dress on?" 

" No." 

One little cry of pain escaped tbe girl's tease 
lips, bnt she recovered herself, and 8p<Ae quite 
distinctly. 

" Go OD, Mary," she said. " I mnst know every- 
thing now. How did yoa know?" 

" He told me. He came to my room. He was 
terribly frightened, and worried about yon, that 
was all." 

The girl's eyes filled snddenly. 

" Yes," she said once more, " go on. Where 
did yoa find me? " 

"In yoTir own room; yon were in bed, fast 
asleep. Yon never knew ! " 

"Did yon tell my father?" 

" No." 

" Did he? " 

" No." 

"Who did?" 

" Miss Chnrchill. She saw yon." 

" Why did n't she tell me? " 

There was no answer. For a long time the 
girl sat qoite still, torn by conflicting emotions, 
and lost in her own thoaghts, trying to wrest 
some meaning from the maze of circnmstanoes 
in which her life had so snddenly become involved. 
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" TAary," »b.e said, with indden energy, " do 
you Rnppoae tbere is an; one— any one of QoA'a 
oreatarefl bo lile — bo absolutely vile, as to go to 
my father and deliberately poiBon hiB mind 
against me? " 

Btill ih&te was no aoswer. 

" Let me think a moment," she went on. " She 
went to my father, and told him — she never said 
one word to me, to give me a chance to defend 
myself. Bhe most have known that my father 
believed — ^No, I won't believe that he believed 
— not for one minute " 

In a Bndden excess of emotion she turned and 
clasped the little govemeu to her heart. 

" Oh, Harj, Mary," she moaned, " yoa have been 
a dear, hind friend to me. Don't forsake me 
now. Let me lie down on yoor bed; I am afraid 
my heart will break." 

Qoite overcome by the first shock of grief she 
had ever known, she threw herself on tiie bed, 
and sobbed her heart out, while Mary McDowell 
knelt by her side and tried in vain to comfort 
the ohildish heart, so strangely and oraelly 
Btricken. 

It was characteristic of her that her first 
clear thought was for the man whom she fblt 
that she had unconsoiooBly wronged. He had 
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tried to protect her, even with his life, and she 
had done him a wrong. That thought alone 
brought back all her courage, even as it bronght 
■ flnah to her cheek- 
On the inetant she regained her compoanre, 
the blood of the thoroaghbred came to her rescue. 
She stood up, straight and tall and radiant in 
all the dignity of her newly-acqnired womanhood. 
" Uary," she said, " listen to me. I nndn- 
stand ererTthing. Ton are a dear kind friend. 
Wait for me here. I am going to my father." 

She found him exactly as she had left him. 
He had not moved ft'om his chair. He looked 
very weak and old. The girl's heart was heavy, 
bnt she went to him with a smile on her lips. 
Bravely she took up the burden of her life. 

" Father, dear father," cdie said, as she toiA his 
hand. " Don't yon worry any more. Mary has 
told me everything, and I onderstand perfectly. 
Just listen to me. I am going to set your pocff 
old foolish heart at rest, once for all. Listen, 
it was all my fault I walked in my sleep. 
Mary told me. But there was nothing — nothing 
else. He went to Hary'e room and told her. 
That was all. Your own reason must tell yon 
that if there had been anything wrong he could 
not have done that. Don't you see? And it's 
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all right. Look at me, father. KIbb me onoe 
more, and tell me ;ou know yoa never oeed won; 
any more." 

" listen," he said. " I have done wrong. I 
believe I have done a terrible wrong." 

"We have both done wrong," she said, "only 
please don't ever think any wrong of him again, 
becanee — beoanse — I Jove himt " It was a 
woman's logic — the cart before the horse : beoanae 
she loved him, he conld do no wrong. 

She covered h» face with her hands, and stood 
qnite helpless, overcome with the intensity of her 
emotion. A endden weakness came over the old 
General, bat he stood np and once more held 
her to his heart. 

" My dear little child," he said, " never mind. 
Only tmit me, and remember that I love yoo — 
ohwys/" 

With only a few broken words of affection she 
left him. Slowly she made her way to her own 
room. She wanted only to be alone — alone with 
her own sorrow and her bleeding heart 
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Hiati Chubchill was pasaing a pleasant winter 
in town. One afternoon wtien the gladnesa of 
the holid^ aeaaon was in ttie air, and tlie fading 
mellow annshine softened the aapeot of eren the 
meaneat tenements, she bethonght her of a cer- 
tain poor widow named Bnrhe, and decided to 
pa; her a long-promised call, and take her a 



Threading fa^ way daintily through the dreary 
BtreetB which swarmed with aqaabbUng children, 
holding her skirts aloof from the paaser-by, the 
girl passed before the startled wondering eyes 
that turned to follow her moTements, as if die 
were a vision ttom some higb^ sphere. Bhe 
felt that her heart was fall of charity and she 
conld play the part of a visiting angel to per- 
fection. T^e attention which she attracted was 
not diapleasiDg to her, and she noted the im- 
pression she made with a satisfaotion which 
showed plainly in her face. The dignity of her 
bearing was nnmia t afcable. Bhe was very simply 
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dressed, as simply almost, she imBgined, as a 
vorking girl. 

It suited her mood to fane; that whatever at- 
tentioD she attracted was a tribute to her beauty 
aloD& Once sure of her audience, Bhe passed 
the corner loafers hardly aware of their ezistoice. 

Some passing remarks might not have been 
quite to her taste bat at least, to thdr credit 
be it said, they betrayed no evidence of dis- 
wapecL 

Perhapa " Kid " McGlow, the mized-ale cham- 
pion, Toioed the sense of the oth» loafers, as 
be gazed a little dreamily after the retreating 
figure, and murmured umply " Snre, she 's a 
peach." 

Mrs. Burke lived three fiig^tB up, in the rear, 
where her kitchen and sitting-room, oombined, 
commanded a view of the rear of a church. - 
On a warm afternoon, when the windows were 
open, she could hear the strains of the organ, 
and the choir at practice, and very likely she, 
poor soul, fancied, aa others hare done, that her 
mere phyaical proximity to tlie church brought 
her nearer to heaven. 

If Hiss Churchill had been a visitant from the 
sklee she could not have asked for a more cordial 
reoeption. 
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"Indeed and indeed, I'm glad to see you," 
the poor old womaD said. " Come in now and 

reat yonraelf. And to ibink of your climbing 
all theae Btairs to see the old woman ! And how 
is yonr father, and yonp mother? Bnpe I aaw 
by the paper that you were at the ball last 
Wednesday week. And sore and indeed 'tis 
glad I am to see ye lookin' so well." 

As she spoke she dusted off a rocking chair, 
whidt was perfectly clean, and deposited her 
visitor by the window with an odd mixture of 
deference and motherly kindness. There was a 
window vase on the sill, with a few sorry 
plants which had snrviTed the winta^s cold. 
The girl noticed tbem. Their anbtle fragrance 
was grateful, in the atmosphere c/t the stuffy 
room. 

For some moments she did not apeak, bnt in 
fact there was little need of speaking, for pres- 
ently the old woman rambled on again with 
cheerful garrulity. 

" Indeed and I 'm glad to see yon," she said. 
" And many 'a the time I 've thoag^t of yoti, and 
wondered wonld I see you again. And now 
you're here, and I want to speak what's been 
in ray mind to say this many a long day. T is 
not for myself I fear — but for the boy. Bore 
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he do be a good twy. He always was a good 
boy — but Qod help me, sometimes I fear for 
'im! I fear for 'im. Not while he has me— for 
he's a good boy — and every week he brings me 
home his wagea r^fnlar — and he 'b a good boy — 
but aft«r I 'm gone, sure who 's to care for 'im? 
And many 's the time I 've asked him to Join the 
Cborch — if only for his poor old mother, that 
loves him — and only last night I was thinkin' 
to meself if only yon would say a word to him, 
knowin' the troth. Hark! " 

She stopped short, as the soand of footatepa 
iKi the stairs, for irtiich she had been listening 
all the while, caoght her anxious ear. 

" Excuse me," she said, " for just a min- 
Qte " — and she shnffied nerroosly to the outer 
door. 

There was an interral of a ffew minutes, dnring 
which the girl sat looking out of the window, and 
smiling at her own thoughts, as she heard the 
voices of mother and son mingled in anzions 
colloqay. 

Bnt presently the widow reappeared, leading 
her reluctant (^spring by the band. If the troth 
must be told, he was already a little the worse 
for wear. It was only too evident that he had 
been drinking. Miss Ghnrchill was not without 
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ezp^ence with dnmken men, and this madi she 
knew at a glance. 

At he entered the room his face was drawn in 
an ogly scowls hot anddenly he stopped short, 
and the eyes with which he b^eld his mother's 
Tisitor grew wide with wonder and admira- 
tion. 

" Here he is now," the poor old woman said, 
"and didn't I tell yon and iuxe is hia wagei, 
that he bringa me home every Saturday regolar, 
as I was jnst aayin' to yon " ; she had a roll of 
bills in her hand. 

And she glanced np at her eon with all the 
pride and cimfidence that filled her heart. 'He 
was a boy to her still, though he was almost a 
man grown. 

A man, in fact, far above the average, and in 
all oatward appearance he could have qualified 
easily as a sculptor's model. He was a bom 
athlete, and^ thoi^ he little knew it, there was 
an oncoDSCiouB grace and dignity and beauty in 
every line of hie clear-cnt Celtic face and sinewy 
figure. The hoe of health showed in his fair 
skin. 

Hie girl's HorprlBe as she looked at him was 
hardly less than his own. 

She bad riaen to say good-bye. It was time 
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to go, she said as Bhe rose, glanciog at the little 
jewelled watch which she wore on her wriit. It 
serred a doable purpose, and not only told her 
the time of daj bat attracted the eyes of others 
to the Boft Carres of her hand and arm. The 
time had passed bo pleaaantly she said she had 
qnite forgotten it was so late. She had not 
bronght her carriage, and most harry home as 
it waB already growing dark, and it woald not 
do for her to be oat any l<mger. 

In these circnmBtancee the least the yonng 
man conld do waB to offer his escort as far as 
the cars, which, after some little demar, she 
moat gracionaly accepted. Bhe gave him the im- 
presBiOD that he was conferring a favor, and she 
was grateful for his protection, Bhe was not 
in the least afraid. 

Becretly he hoped that somebody might offend 
her if only to give him a chance to prove that 
her confidence in him had not been mis- 
placed. 

The poor old mother watched her caller with 
pride and joy once more lighting ap her old 
eyes, and a prayer in her heart for this gaardian 
angel of light who bad befriended her and htr 
boy. 

" He 's a good boy," she kept saying, " a good 
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bo;," as if to remlDd herself of the first article 
of her faith. 

" And if be do take a drop sometiineB, sore, 
bojB will be bojs, and isdeed he works bard and 
never a hard word he has for his poor old 
mother." 

As the girl retraced her steps through the 
same ding; streets which she had traversed but 
an hoar before, she was glad to be on her way 
home. 

She had a way of looking np into a man's 
face that was very wioning. It gave the im- 
pression that she was completely absorbed and 
carried away in a moment of sapreme and un- 
expected interest. 

The rapt attention with which she regarded 
the speaker was the most delicate form of 
flattery. A man's favorite topic of conversation 
is always himself. 

The art of listening surpasses all brilliancy of 
conversation. 

The woman who can lead a man to talk of 
himself will never be tbonght dall. 

Miss Chnrcbill knew that she had no need to 
talk as she listened with downcast lids, and then 
looked tip quickly and smiled into the eyes of 
her companion. What be talked about did not 
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matter especially. Probably nether of them 
knew. 

Once or twice, in turning oot for passers-by, 
he had bmflhed against them, erer so slightly, 
and felt constrained to apologize for bis fancied 
awkwardnem. Finally, when, in avoiding a 
dronken man, she really bamped into him, with- 
ont intending it, he was quite overcome by a so 
sodden dread that he very nearly fell off the 
sidewalk. 

Was it possible that he was not walking 
straight? On his way home he had taken only 
a few drinks, jost how many he did not quite 
remember. He had not intended to take any 
but it was pay day, he was popular with the 
" boys," and above all he hated to appear mean 
or fitnck-np. But surely he had not dronk mnch. 
Was it possible now that he was not walking 
straight? 

That the girl by his side ooald have meant to 
flirt with him after the manner of women of a 
different class whom he had known, never crossed 
his mind. 

He glanced at her with a sudden fear in his 
heart bat the smile with which she met his 
gaze reassured him. In her pure mind he felt 
sore there was no anspicion of his besetting tan. 
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Bomething in her entirely unknown to herself 
bad stirred his better nature, and then and there 
he made a row to be more worthy of himself and 
of her acqnaintance. 

The few words which she spoke on parting 
wete merely conventional, but to his nntutored 
mind, they had a personal significance. 

" Good-night," she said ; " I shall hope to see 
yoD again soon, and thank yon so mnch! " 

Bhe was gone like a dream. Even then he did 
not awake at once to a full realisation of his 
present existence, the material world aronnd him, 
the cold facts of everyday existence. 

Sie had already cast a spell over him, for 
better or for worse, and come what wonld he 
conld never be quite the same man again. 

A new ambition stirred in his heart and with 
it a sudden longing, for her sake, to do and 
dare. 

Human experience has proved that the way of 
the tranBgreesor is hard, bnt neither do primroses 
abound in the paths of rectitude. 

The progreas of the Christian is inevitably 
beset by snares and pitfalls at every step. Every 
walk in life has its own peculiar temptations. 
Bighteouanees knows no class distinctions and 
the fair flower of virtue blossoms as sweetly in 
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a tenement u In i palace. But in dther oaae 
It reqaine {votection end loving care. 

Even to-dB7 any man who deaires to fight 
dragons or windmilla need not go far out of his 
way. No eooner has a man formed a good reeo- 
Intion than he is afforded a chance to put it to 
the test and Daniel Barke, m; hero, waa not dea- 
tlned long to escape temptation. He had not gone 
three blocks in tiie narrow path of duty before 
he met the deril in the shape of a friend, who 
asked him to have a drink. 

Everybody knows that the devil himself can 
be a good fellow, when be wants to. Like all 
snccesefnl promoters, he knows bis bnsiness, is 
always on the job, and prefers to appear in the 
guise of a friend rather than as an enemy to 
mankind. 

On this occasim for reasons of bis own be 
appeared to Daniel Burke in the person of " Kid " 
McGlow, a mixed-ale fighter, a conDoiHsenr in all- 
round sport, and leader in his district. 

The Kid had been drinking, and intended to 
keep on. 

"Have a drink, Danny," he said, "'twill do 
yon no harmm." 

Dan declined to drink, bat not wiahing to be 
Impolit^ he unwisely oompromised <hi a dgar, 
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and presently the two were ranged alongside 
the Satnrda; afternoon crowd before the nearect 
bar. The voice of the tempter sounded in the 
strong young man's ear. " Have a drink, Danny," 
he said. 

" I 'm not drinking," repeated Dan. " I told 
yon before I '11 have a cigar." Hjb frioid eyed 
him with Midden soBpicion. 

" How is that? " he said. " Yon 're not drink- 
in'? You were drinkin' an hour ago, all right 
Jbe boys told me yon went home with a jog. 
When did yon swear off?" 

Dan conmdered for a moment, before he 
replied. 

" Well, to tell yon the troth," be said, " I only 
swore off this aftcmotm. I 'm going to bare a 
try at the middle-weights next month at the 
Athletic Club, and I made np my mind just 
now it was time I quit drinking and got into 
shape. There 's some ^etty good men in that 
class, bnt, anyway, maybe I 'II give some of them 
a mb." 

These statements were absolately true. In the 
athletio circles of the district Dan Bnrke waa 
recognised as a game fighter and the champion 
in bis class. He had wtm a anmber of medals 
as a light-weight, and it waa confldeetly expected 
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that be would win higher honors in the roped 
arena. Already be enjofed no small measure of 
that dangeroDS admiration which mm and women 
of his class inevitably bestow npon the aaccessfol 
pogiliet 

The Kid was interested, and mollified at once. 

" Well," he said, " you Ml hare one drink with 
me anyway, to show there 's no hard feeling, end 
then we 'II call it sqoare. Tod 're a good man, 
Danny, and I 'II back yon agin any man of 
your weight in the wurruld, and I 'II drink snc- 
cess to yoo in your next fight. What '11 ye 
have? " 

It was a onicial moment The code of the 
bar-room, no less than of the drawing-room how 
ever ridicDlooB, is not always a thing to be ig- 
nored with impnniiy. And Dan showed his 
mettle when once more he qnietly refnsed to 
drink. For the sake of a woman's face be bad 
taken a stand. The Kid was well known to be 
an ngly customer. When he was on a drank, 
his chief ambition was to pick a qnarrel, and 
disable and injure somebody by fair means or 
foul. He had been known to out one man al- 
most to death and had escaped the conHeqnences 
of his crimes only throng the potency of some 
mysterious political polL 
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Hie erowniDg ambitioD of his life was to main- 
tain hiB repntatlon as a bad man. Bnt, with 
the craelt; of a wild beaat, he pomeBBed also the 
cuiDing of the criminal, and he proposed to 
cover hie tracks as well as to make sure of hi« 
prey. 

H« had long been jealons of Dan's r^ntation 
as a fighter — and sooner or later he had intended, 
in his own phraseolc^y, to do him op. 

Bat he well knew he oonld not afford to take 
any onneoessary ehanoes. A stand-ap fl^t bad 
DO part in his programme. He preferred to 
lead his enemy into ambush, and, by catching bim 
off his guard, make a clean job, with as little 
risk as postible. 

To this end it was necessary to employ strat^y 
and proceed with cantion. Conseqaently, when 
his companion stood bis ground the Kid suddenly 
changed bis tactics altogether and decided on a 
fiank movement, which appealed strongly to bis 
fancy. 

" All right," he said. He spoke with apparent 
oarelessnefls bnt fnrtiTely be watched the effect 
of every word. 

" All right, my boy, I dare say yoo are right, 
and I think all the more of yon. Keep on, my 
■on, and yon '11 be a man yet, before yonr mother. 
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I Been 700 a vbile ago, foiloving the street 
with a new gnrrl — the miniBter'B garr). Sure, 
jon miiflt have cat him ont entirely. I wiah 
ye joy, anyway. She's a good-Iookin' piece, 
all right. But what are ye goin' to do with 
Kate? " 

This last waa an allaaion to a certain affair 
which bad been the aonrce of no little goarip in 
the neighborhood, and It was a keen tbmBt 
The effect was instantly apparent 

Dan Boise's face blanched, and then flashed 
with sodden anger. He knew there was trouble 
ahead, and with the instinot of the trained 
filter he straggled to keep hie temper eren 
when half blinded by pnaiBbment. 

" Bhe is n't any miniBter'B girl," he said. " Bbe 
was around to see my mother. Hare yon got 
anytlung to say about it?" The Kid ianghed. 
Aa he saw the sacceBS of his manceaTre, Ilia 
merriment increased. His plan was to attract 
the attention of the crowd arotmd him, and it 
succeeded. 

Like the leader of the wolf pack the North 
American prefers to hnnt with the gang at bis 
heels. The Kid knew there were Beveral of bis 
heelers within call. There were also a nnmber 
of those nondeaoript oharaoters 00 band, tan 
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whom a free fight, like a free lunch, has an 
irreaiatibie attraction. 

Either may serve to whet the appetite, whether 
for drink or blood. B; this time all eyes were 
on the Kid. 

" Drink np, boTs," he said, addresaing the 
crowd. " Drink up and have another, on me. 
Here 'a a joke for ;on. I always told 70a Dan 
Bnrke was the diril with the women. Look at 
him now. He can't draiy it. Look now." 

But there is snch a thing as carrying a joke 
too far and aomethiog suddenly caused the 
speaker to discontinue his remarks. Without a 
word Dan Bnrke slapped him full in the month. 

" Shut np, yon d loafer," he yelled with 

sudden fury. " Ton 've said enough. She 'a a 
lady, and you're a liar. If you're lookin' for 
6gbt you can have it now. Put up your hands! " 

A sudden hush fell upm the assemblage, like 
the lull before the lightning flaah. 

Instinctively the Eld's hand went to his hip, 
but he had been canght nnawaree, and had no 
weapon at hand. He had not counted on snch 
sudden and decided action on the part of his 
adyeraary, whose sudden fury was altogether 
unexpected. Foxy as he was, the Kid knew he 
was no match in his present condition for the 
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mas before him who had bo Boddenly forced the 
issue. Apparentlf there was no aveane of es- 
cape, but he decided to fall back temporarily in 
good order. The ethics of the bar require that 
patrooB iDclioed to riolence shall settle dieir 
differences in the street. The bartender was al- 
ready untying his apron, in anticipati<Hi of the 
daty which he well nnderatood he owed to so- 
ciety in case of any onpleasantness among his 
castomere. Id the interests of trade be not 
only approved of peace, but he was prepared 
to maintain it, If necessary, with a clab and 
a revolyer, both of which he had always at 
hand. 

He was a veteran of the Civil War, and as he 
stepped from behind the bar, in liis shirt sleeves, 
his appearance had the general effect which is 
produced by the arrival of the commander-in- 
chief on the field of action. No one was inclined 
to qnestion his aathority, even when his dignity 
prevented his taking part in any personal alter- 
cation. In the defence of his rights, as be saw 
them, his courage was undoubted and in his own 
saloon his word was law. 

" Thea^ '11 be no row here, boys," he said, as 
he stepped quietly into the breach with some- 
thing In bis hand. " If yez want to fight yes 
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will tiave to go outside. I 'm a man of peace 
myself, and bo I give yon fair warning." 

The Kid waa leaning up againat the bar, half- 
daeed from drink and the blow tie had received. 
The fl^t wa» all gone ont of him, for the 
moment. 

Dan Bnrke tamed and walked oat of the place 
without a word. Hia blood cooled almost aa 
Boon as he had atrack the blow, and he was son*; 
for what had happened. For a few minatea he 
waited ontside, for the next turn of affairs. Aa 
no one appeared he decided that a coancil of 
war was being held within and after a little 
while he made his wa; home, with a heavy heart. 
What had he done? He knew very well that a 
fend bad been started which could only end in 
bloodshed. And he bad been mixed np in a bar- 
room brawl toe the sake of a face which he had 
never aeen till a few honra ago. He thonght of 
her now with rage and bittemesa in his heart. 

The news of the enconnter spread like wild- 
fire in the neighbortiood, together with the cansea 
and incidents which had led np to it. In a 
dozen bar-rooms that night Mias Chnrchill and 
her doings were the favorite topic of conversa- 
tion, and her name was not always mentioned 
with respect. 
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BliBBfull; nnconsciouB, meanwhile, she was 
Bafel; at home. 14'ot that she was to blame. 
Her beanty was Dot her fault, and if men con- 
tinned to drink and qnarrel and flght and make 
idiots of themaelTes, on her acconnt, the; were 
merely acting in obedience to the laws whidi 
goTOrned their own natnrea. Why were they all 
Bnch fools? She knew very well that if she once 
lost her good looks her power wonid Tanish in 
the twinkling of an eye. And this thought had 
more than once filled her heart with dismay. 
Bnt with it the old craving for conquest always 
returned with redoubled insistence. Bat at least 
to-night Ae was still beantifnl ; she felt that and 
her relish of the good things of life was nerw 
more keen. 

Refreshed after the fatignea of her efforts of 
the afternoon by the laxory of the bath whldi 
always preceded her erening toilet, she was 
lonnging before the cbevBl-glass in her room, 
while her maid was dressing her hair for dinner. 
It pleased her fancy to stady her own refieotion, 
and she smiled a little whimsically at the vision 
of loveliness that smiled back at her from the 
mirror. 

Iliis was the face and figure that men raved 
about, that artists were always wanting to paint. 
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and of which Tomen were foolishl; and eternally 
jealoDS. 

The thoagfat pleased her. A warm glow sat- 
ftued her fair Bkin for a moment, and mantled 
in a flush on her cheek. Her Boft shadow; hair 
fell aroDod her like a golden clond, as the maid 
nnloosed It, and drew the heav; golden coils oat 
to their fall length. 

" What drees will Mademoiselle wear this eve- 
Ding7" the maid said. 

With a sigh of satisfaction, the girl woke from 
her reverie and gave her attention to the sterner 
realitiee of this present life. 

The qnestion was not to be decided hasti];, 
nor witboat proper consideration for the occasion 
at hand. 

" Let me see," she said, knitting her brows a 
little, and watching the effect in the glass. She 
was going to the awellest ball of the season. 
" Colonel Dangerfleld will be there," she thought, 
"and Mrs. Gmndy and Mr. Smith, and the clei^- 
man. I think I will wear the new pink ball 
gown, the one Aat just came from Paris, and 
the pearl neoklaee, and yon need not ait np for 
me to-night. I shall be very late." 

Xiike a ^lled general, she waa planning the 
coming engagement in detail, with a view to every 
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poseible coDtingency. Colonel DaDgerfield had 
already propoeed twice, and it was alt<^ther 
probable that he woQld retarn to the charge at 
the very earliest opportunity. Mr. Smith was 
an oDknown qnantity, and last, but not least, in 
her calcalati(»B, there was the clergyman. Just 
what to do in hie caae she had not yet decided. 
Her pn^oeis was only partly made, bat his 
personality waa interesting and she felt sore 
that, aa a character study, he was capable of 
untold poBBibillties. His very ascetidsm might 
be tnmed to acconnt, as the deswt, noder certain 
conditions, may be made to blossom like the rose. 

Bat the real favorite for the evening was to 
be no other that her old friend, Mr. Fitzhngb; 
ex-secretary, outcast, or what not, she had picked 
him ont of the ruck again. 

He interested her — ^tbat was enough for the 
moment. Kow that be was down she could af- 
ford to be generous, as a kitten can afford to be 
generous to a mouse. 

Something told her that this particular victim 
would die hard, and his suffering, in the eud, 
would afford her more than the osnal thrill of 
excitement and self-satisfaction. He was a bom 
fighter, as she bad discovered at their first meet- 
ing. But hunger can tame even a lion's heart. 
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What foD it TOald be to pla; Urn off ^aioBt the 
other men and make them all jeaions of eadi 
oth^. For this one evening Bhe decided abao- 
Intely to devote herself to the Irishman, the dark 
hwse. Even in the hnnting-fleld she had never 
looked forward to the chase with greater eager- 
new and confidence. She only wished that ailly 
little Eileen Blackmore conld have been present 
to see her hero brought low. 
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Soui honn later, dead-teoke and with all the 
■eiuBtioDB of a mined gambler, Mr. Fitxbngti of 
Ireland stood looking calmly down from the 
gallery upon a charming ballroom scene. The 
large hall had been skilfnlly designed for danc- 
ing with a view to somewhat snbdned, but moat 
artistifl effects. The color scheme was chiefly of 
white and gold and the decorations for the oo- 
casion oonsiated almost oitirely of ereigreaia, 
as befitted the holiday season. 

Once more the spirit of Christmas was in the 
air. Against a mass of living greai the crim- 
son of the holly stood oat in brilliant profosion 
while here and there a spray of mistletoe hinted 
at the seasm'fl possibilities. 

At the lower end cS the room the orchestra 
was concealed in a bower of palms and ferns, 
in front of which was banked an array of 
orchids which challenged the eye of the moat 
oasnal obserrer on the moment of entering the 
room. 
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The effect was to lend a touch of tropical color 
to a aceae well calculated to dispel the gloom 
of winter, and driTe all tfaougbt of oare awa;. 
Under the gallery the oorridors which opened 
from one side of the room were ■trewn with 
magnificent mgs and hung with coetl; tapeetriee. 
In all aortB of ont-of-the-wa; nooks and comem 
convenient retreats and trysting places had been 
planned. Their arrangemait was so endianting 
that on merely entering one of them a man woald 
forthwith find a proposal trembling on his lips. 

Bnrely the arrangements were worthy of the 
meet fashionable event of the season, and the 
most ezolaBire. 

A grand ball saggests, at times, a mimic tour- 
nament like the tournaments of old, where the 
flower of modem diiralry come to contend, with 
reckless rivalry, for a maiden's favor. How many 
a doQ^ty carpet knight has gone down to de- 
feat and oblivion beneath one shaft of ridicnle 
from the eyes of a laughing girl. 

On the other band what a deadly weapon a 
man may wield through the pow^ of wealth 
alone. Here is a poor girl, bom and lired in 
luxury, but suddenly become pennilesa, owing to 
papa having been caught for a moment on the 
mong aide of the market. It is a too common 
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modem tragedy. Ttiere ie but one duuice of 
saving the family's social position. The flgore 
of a maltimlllionaire looms large on the horieon. 
He is not, in fact, an heroic flgore, bnt no 
matter. Papa consents to sacriflce his feelings 
as a parent, for the sake of family and socie^, 
and so Iphigenia, trembling on the verge of 
nervous prostration, is led in triumph to the 
altar. 

la not the priest ready and waiting to sanc- 
tify the vow, and apiwove the slaughter? 

Sorely the laborer in the vineyard is worthy 
of his hire, like spectators at a gladiatorial 
contest. 

Behind the chairs of the dancers, on a plat- 
form slightly raised, are ranged an imposing 
array of matrons and cheperones. Like veterans, 
they are once more on gnard-parade, bearing 
their scars lightly, and still eager for a glimpse 
of the fray. For a moment before the mnsic 
starts, many a retired old belle longs to enter 
the lists once more. It is the same spirit that 
inspires the once famons athlete, who returns 
to his Alma Mater for the great football game 
of the season. In a moment of breathless antici- 
pation he sees the opposing teams lining op on 
the field of his own past triumphs. What hal- 
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lowed memories borer round the scoie. Id ooe 
bliBsfnl moment of forgetfulness the gray-haired 
graduate is a boy again. The bnrd^ of years 
has fallen from his shonlders. Now he ie jnmp- 
ing Qp and down, on hie gouty feet, in the 
aerentfa heaven of bliss. Behold, without rhyme 
or reason be continues to yell and cheer " Har- 
vard, Harvard! " ontil some unimaginative ticket- 
holder prods him with his umbrella, and shouts 
" Hi, there, grandpa, sit down in front ! " 

Sic trantit gloria mutidi. Bo swiftly the vision 
ends! 

In the ballroom, the floor, waxed to perfec- 
tion, is cleared at last. The dancers are all 
seated now, like play»s waiting for the word. 
At last the leader gives the signal. To the 
straioB of the opening waltz the flret six couples 
glide out in all the poetry of motion. At last 
the cotillon has began. 

Standing beside Hr. Fitshugh, as he studied 
the scene from the gallery, was a man, apparently 
a stranger, who seemed to have been for a long 
time lost in his own leflectionB. Lihe Fitzhngh, 
he had been watching one figure which he had 
singled out from among the hundred or more 
dancers. 

Presently the stranger turned to the man 
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at his side with a bow, and spoke with 
well-bred earn, though in a somewhat foreigo 
accent. 

" May I ask," he said, " if yon will be so kind 
as to tell me who is that lady?" He did not 
indicate any one, nor did he need to. She wan 
already the cynosure of all eyes. 

Fitzhngh merely mentioned her name. 

" Ah," the stranger said, with a lift of his 
eyebrowB and a smile that might have been the 
least bit cynical. " She never, what yon call, 
misses a trick — ^is it not so?" With another 
bow and adding, " Thank yon, sir," he moved 
away, evidoitly bent upon some design of his 

At the moment the Irishman had been inclined 
to resent the remark as being sightly too 
familiar, bnt he coald not deny that the stranger 
had spoken tmth, whether or not be was a mind 
reader. He had expressed exactly what was in 
Fitzhngh'g mind, as he stood watching the "frtiole 
moving panorama below, his attention ancon- 
soioQsly fixed upon one graceful dancer — this 
one central figure. He oonld not forego a smile, 
even at his own expense. He was Irish, sorely, 
and something in the sitnation appealed to hit 
sense of humor. 
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" There is a girl," he said to himself, " to 
whoae vilM I hare been acoaatomed to consider 
myself superior. So mncfa so that when eretj- 
body else in the Fozboro CInb was daft aboat 
her, positively daft, I refused to pay her any 
attention at all. Bo mnch bo that I even came 
up into the gallery rather than hare her imagine 
that I felt the siighteat intereat in her triamphal 
progress. And here I have been standing 
ap like Patienoe on a monament in view of 
the entire assemblage with my eyes glaed to 
her face, for the last half-hour. I wonder if I 
am getting weak; she c^tainly is fascinating." 

Wifli a andden pang the vision of another face 
came to him at that moment, — the face that he 
had not yet been able to forget Perlmps the 
girl whom he had been watching woald help to 
drive the image of the other from hia thonghta. 
In the bitterness of Ids loss he craved any ex- 
citement and diversion. It was due no doubt 
to one of MIbb Churchill's many peculiarities that 
no man ever saspected he was in love with her 
at first 

They all thonght she was in love with them, 
nntil they awoke. The plain troth iB, she made 
love to men, she did not merely encourage them 
like an ordinary flirt She made love to them 
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openly bat always in ways which were altogether 
origiDal and edifying. 

The performance, however risqa4, was too artis- 
tic to appear in the elightest d^ree vulgar. 
Strictly devilish it might be, but never stupid, 
nor commonplace. 

To the man who had been watching her from 
the gallery, she had become suddenly and 
dangerously intereating. 

" There is a girl," be was thinking, " who can 
attract more attention than a hundred others all 
pat tt^ther. She has no heart, and yet the 
power of her beauty or her personality draws the 
hearts of men as the magnet draws the steel. 
I wonder wherein lies the secret of that power? 

" I don't know," he added to himself, " bat I 
intend to find out." And therenpon he roused 
himself from his reverie, and started down from 
the gallery bent upon further experiments in 
psychical research. 

After a few glasses of champagne, which he 
took by the way, he felt his ardor for further 
knowledge decidedly stimulated. By the time 
he reached the ballroom floor be was fast be- 
coming reckless. 

In that moment of baser passion the face of 
the girl who loved him faded from his recoUeo- 
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tlon. For the time being his better angel had 
left him to his own derices. 

Filled with determination and champagne he 
started acrosB the floor aa if he were treading 
on air. Incidentally he came down on aome- 
boAj'B train, passing one couple and another in 
his progress, but somebody has to be sacrificed 
and he waa in no mood to stop at trifles. It 
was growing late, and in the cause of science 
he felt at the momrat that it was now or neror. 

Just what banalities he may have muttered 
he did not know nor care. The eyes of the woman 
he aooght were eloquent and over the shoulder 
of her partner (the interesting foreigner with 
whom she was dancing), they flashed a chal- 
lenge into his own that fired his blood. Through 
the anrronnding ranks of callow youths who 
were b^^ng for " one more turn," he pressed 
onward to the goal of his momentary ambition. 
And yet she led him on, while every eye in the 
room was watching, as he knew. She had drawn 
him to her side. He wondered if she would take 
the chance to ignore him. For a moment she 
debated the question. No— she had other plana 
for him that evening. She wanted every one to 
see that he was in her train but she must not 
let him escape. As long as she dared she waited. 
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while be folloired aa she oircled slowly od her 
partner's arm. 

Snddml; he stopped, and turned awsj. The 
next instant ber hand was in his, and the belle 
of the evening waa in his arms, in fnll view of 
the admiring eyes that followed ber every move- 
ment. His dancing was unexcelled, as she knew, 
and once they circled the entire romn. She 
leaned ever so slightly on his shonlder. The 
toaoh of her hand sent a thrill through her glove. 
Her whole person seemed to be charged with mag- 
netism and subtle power. Her step was so elastic 
and snre that to dance with her was a positive 
inspiratiMi. She had the power to compel a 
nan's steps imperceptibly, aa she compelled his 
thoaghts, and she always chose to lead even wboi 
she appeared to follow. 

By imperceptible d^reea, quite as if by acci- 
dent, she had drawn away from the throng 
toward the npper rad of the hall, toward a de- 
serted bower, screened by palms and fema, and 
hung with orchids in an exquisite profusion of 
color. 

She had made up her miod to subjugate him 
once for all, then and there. 

" It was sweet of you," she said, " to come 
down from the gallery and ask me to dance. 
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I hSTe h&ea watching yon, and bo hoping joa 
would come. I believe jon are a troe friend. 
I know yon don't care aDjthing about dancing, 
or about me, (or that matter, and I am' so 
tired." Sbe leaned on Ma arm with downcaBt 
lida, with a little sigh of wearineea, fit to break 
aaj man's heart 

" Let 'a go in here," she said, " away from al! 
those Btnpid people. I^en yon can talk to me, 
or I can talk to yon. Really I hare something 
serioufl to aay to you. Something abont the 
General and Eileen, that I know will intereet 
yon. I had been so hoping for a chance to see 
yoD alone. Bnt yon always seemed BO an- 
perior; yon think I am always frirolooB, and 
you don't approve of me, I eappoee. Nobody 
does." 

She was playing ha hand skilfully. At the 
mere mention of a name she had felt the 
muscle in his arm contract Instantly she knew 
hia secret. And so he had not forgotten that 
silly child yet. What was there in that infant 
that attracted every man she met? 

They sat down on a low divan in the Beclusion 
of the sheltering palms. The girl leaned back 
luxuriously against a background of cushlonB. 
Beneath her delioate lids, drooped d^nurely, tbe 
silky fringe of her long lashee was but too ap- 
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parent. Her attitude of stadied grace suggested 
the nnconBcioosneBS of a child, a little tired of 
play and of too many triamphs. 

Something eaddeniy canght the quick eye of 
the man of the world by her side, which brought 
a smile to hia face. A bunch of mistletoe hung 
directly over her head. Bhe rarely did anything 
without some design, however skilfully hidden. 
Did she really expect 

Notwithstanding her downcast eyes she had 
instantly seen his smile and read his thoughts. 
Instantly the sweet lips parted, and a challenge 
of amusement and mischief flashed in her eyea, 
but without a trace of embarrassment 

" Ton might have," she said, " if you had only 
dared." 

" I simply did n't want to," he said, looking 
strait into her ^es. 

Bhe was very angry, with the sudden anger 
of a spoilt child. 

" No," she said, " you wanted to — but you 
didn't dare. I shouldn't have let you anyway. 
Bome men would hare dared. But you are not 
like other men. Yon like to flirt with children. 
Why don't you take some one of your size? " 

Ske had cut him to the qniok, as she very well 
knew. 
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On the ioBtant he took np her challenge, but 
in his own vaj. 

"Did yon Tant me to kiss ;oo?" he said, a 
little warmly. " Ton know very well yon did n't. 
Ton wanted me to beg for a kiss like a school- 
boy, no donbt, so yon could have the fun of re- 
fosing. I don't believe I am qnite so slow as 
yon think; am I right, for once?" 

She looked at him not unkindly with a smile 
of amosement once more playing ov« her ez- 
qoisite face. The glow on her ohe^ was born 
of ezerdse and health or perhaps of ango- but 
she felt no embarrassment. It pleased her that 
at last she had succeeded in making him betray 
some emotion. Bhe conld not bear anybody's 
indifference to her beanty. 

" I think I like yon better," she said, speak- 
ing quite deliberately, " even better than usual, 
when yon lose your temper and show some 
signs of animation. Too are really qnite enter- 
taining to-night. Don't yon want a little more 
champagne? " 

Like most men of strong passitms, he had 
fonght the demon of temptation to drink and 
he had not (ought in vain. For many months 
he had not touched a drop of liquor. Once more 
his better self rebelled. THow, because of a girl 
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whom he despised, he had been driDking cham- 
pagne which he hated. It was she who had pro- 
cured his invitation to the ball from Mrs. Onmdy, 
whom he likewise hated. And here he was with 
his e^es wide open, dancing attendance npon 
a perfectly heartless woman, like the blindest 
idiot of them all. 

In that inBtant he ftelt that other eyes were 
looking into his own, the tmsting ejea of a child, 
anzioiw only for his good, and saddenly hie head 
was clear. Blowl; but snrely the infln^ce of 
the woman beside him had been dragging him 
down. A foolish, angry retort was on the tip 
of his toDgoe when it flashed npon him that she 
was deliberately trying to make him angry and 
he bit his lip jnst in time. 

What her object was he did not know bat he 
intended to thwart it, wfaatero- it might prove 
to be. ^ was no fool, and he knew that she 
had not singled him ont for bet favor withont 
intoiding to nae him to her own advantage, like 
a pawn in a game of chess. He never flattraed 
himself that he had the valne of a knight in 
her eyes, much less of a bishop, but like a skil- 
ful chess-player she always bad an eye to the 
n^ move in certain emergencies. Bince the 
object was to win, even a pawn was not to be 
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despiaed an he rer; well knew. He aleo had 
played the game, and not withoat Bbill. He had 
a fane; for almost any kind of game, the game 
of hearts not excepted. 

If the girl wanted to play the game he was 
willing to oblige and take a hand, bat he was 
determined to force her hand bef(»« she aaw hia 
own. With perfect equanimity, he waited for her 
next play. 

3iiae Cborchill's voice was always mnsioal, 
with the pore contralto quality; was beaatifally 
modulated, and when she chose she conld make 
it very sympathetic and appealing. 8he bad 
slowly drawn off her long gloves, to add the full 
effect of her white bare arms, which were very 
beaotiful. 

" Dtm't let OS quarrel," she said, with a look 
of pleading in her eyes, end a little sigh of 
weariness. "Do yon think I am always to 
blame?" 

The pride of birth was written in every line 
of her arms and hands, even to the pink tips 
of her delicate Angers. The magnificent jewels 
which Bhe wore seemed saperflnotw, bnt not 



Hw beanty was of the sensoons type, that 
needs no adornment, and yet lends itself to 
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the moat lavifdi displa;. To the bettor nature 
of an; man who came trader her influence, 
there waa danger in her purely physical 
charm. 

"Do jOQ think I am alwayB to blame?" she 
said once more. She wae leaning very close to 
him now. Her boeom swayed with emotion, 
whether real or feigned, how did he know, at that 
mom^t? 

He had no answer. His will seemed to be 
overpowered, incapable of resistance—^s if all 
his seases were under the infloence of some 
deadl; draught 

" I thought yon had something serioiia to say 
to me," he said. 

" Tee," she said. " Bomethlng about Eileoi 
Blackmore, bnt not now, I don't want to talk 
of her now." 

He stood up, facing her, and she saw the anger 
in his eyes. A pang of jealousy and bate shot 
through her heart. 

" Perhaps," she said slowly, as if considering 
an imp<vtant problem, "you might walk to 
church with me next Sunday; I could tell you 
tiien. It is something that you really ought to 
know, and it would Interest you I know. Eileen 
is such a sweet little innocent thing. No wonder 
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yon fell in love with her. Gome for me at 10^0, 
bat don't be late." 

She had played a strong card. '* That vil) 
bring him," she thought, " and he will come to 
me OD hiB knees yet ! " 

A few miiiQtefi later, with a smile of tender 
meaning, and a warm clasp of the hand, she had 
left him and was gone. 

The last he saw of her she was whirling in 
the arms of die foreigner, who had patiently 
bided his time. 

The ball was over. 

Across the almost deserted floor, strewn with 
trampled tlowen and fragments of broken favors, 
Mr. Fitzhugh made his way. With a last pro- 
foond bow he mormared his thanks to Mrs. 
Grnody for ttie eraiing's entertainment. The 
first hint of dawn was already in the wintry sky, 
as he wended his way to the Clnb. Once inside 
he was greeted cordially by an informal gather- 
ing around the big open fire, where they w«*e 
disonssing, between drinks, the evotts of the 
ev«iing. 

Fitzhagh did not care especially to join in the 
conversation ; whatever the game was, he had 
nothing to win or lose by talking jnst then. 
But he conld not help hearing the name of Miss 
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Cbnrchin mentioned and a remark that made 
the blood tingle in hie cheek. 

InstinctiTel; he tamed and looked fall into 
the eyes of the iotereatiDg foreigner, vho had 
accosted him earlier ia the erening, and ia whose 
arms he had left Uias Churchill odI; a few 
minates before. 

" I don't think that ia a very gentlemanly re- 
mark," he said, qaite calmly. He waa nerer bo 
cool as vhen his blood was np. A sadden hush 
had fallen on the little assnablage. 

The man vho had spoken looked ap leickedly, 
bat answered with perfect self-posBession. " I 
do not know," he said in an easy drawling tone, 
" that I have asked yoar opinioo as to my 
remarkfl." 

" Make a few more like that last boo mot of 
yoars," the Irishman retorted easily, " and yoa 'II 
get my opinion straight from the ahoaldar 
whether you want it or not." 

Fitzhugh was still standing easily, his face 
lighted up with a smile, as he looked down at 
the stranger, who did not rise. 

But, at this point, somebody interposed — 
" Pshaw, we do not fight duets in these days." 

Fitzhagh felt that he had made a fool of him- 
self once more, and all because of a girl whom h< 
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deBpised. "She has taken her own course," he 
tbooght, " and she will have to abide by it." 

The buzz of the conrersattoo and goasip was 
renewed as he made his way slowly oat of the 
room. At the door he met Bill Sogers, who had 
jnst cfHue in. 

" Bill," he said, " who is the foreign gentleman 
inside? " 

Bill's handsome ooantenance instantly assamed 
a serious, an almost pained ezpiession. " Don't 
yon know," he said, In an awe-inspiring whisper, 
" that '8 the Coant" 

For an instant the Irishman looked at Bill 
with a twinkle in his eye. " Bill, old boy," he 
said, "yon surprise me. I thought be was 
somewhere near ttie devil limit." 

Serial days had elapeed since the memorable 
events of Urs. Oruudy's ball when Mr. Fitzhngb 
awoke one morning from a dream of the Foz- 
boro Clnb to a realizing sense of his present 
somewhat awkward circnmstanoes. 

The room which he inhabited, on the top floor 
back, was bare of artistic adornm^t, except for 
a little phott^raph in a gilt frame, which was 
the first object to meet bis awakening gaze. 

It was Sunday, and the morning had dawned 
bright and clear. As he looked throngh the 
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frosted panes of the windov, aod saw the snow- 
fiorered brandies of the old elms glistening in 
the wiotr? air, he felt that, after all, it was good 
to be aliya And th«i he thought of his engage- 
mest for the morning to go to chorch with Miss 
Cbnrdiin. 

She had said that she had Bomething seriona 
to aa; to him about Eileen Blackmore, bat what 
she said was rarely any indioation of what she 
meant, as he very well knew. 

Promptly, at 10.25, he rang the bell at her 
door. He rang a second time before there ap- 
peared a gigantic butler, holding a silver salver 
in his hand. 

" Not at 'ome," the butler said, as if he were 
In a trance and addressing the world in general. 

" That 's all right," the caller said, " bnt I had 
an appointment," but as he canght sight of 
Mercury's expression, he stopped. 

Boiling his eyes to heaven, as if in ti^en of 
the vow, that individual mnrmured, in sepulchral 
tones, 

" Miss Churchill, sir, 'as gone hontt " 

Without another word Mr. Fitzhugb departed. 
But like LofB wife, he was doomed to look back. 
And there, on the hasp of the window, between 
the lace curtains, reposed a slender liand, with 
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a Telt-known ring, a ruby 1)etween two ezqnUite 
diamondB. 

As he walked down the Btreet, lost in reflection, 
he tamed to look after a man who he felt had 
passed him with a look of retx^nitioo. He 
watched hiB retreating figure, as he went ap the 
steps of MiBB Chorchill's residence and rang the 
bell. A few moments later, the door opened, and 
the man disappeared witiuo. 

The eyes of Mr. Fltzhngh twinkled and a pe- 
cnliar Bmile played over his countenance. 

" Ah," he said, " I onderstand — now. Once 
more ' the Count ! ' " 

For a brief moment he laughed alond, in the 
ecstasy of real enjoym^t of the joke, even 
though it was on himself. 

He was not giren to taking himself very seri- 
onsly, and the situation struck him as being in- 
expressibly amusing. It also strnck him that 
Miss Churchill was an extremely interesting girl. 
He was trying to imagine how her mind worked. 
It puzzled him that he could find no olne to the 
mystery of her mratal processee. In hia own 
mind he was se^ng oalj a working hypothesis 
from which to draw any conclusion, in the light of 
reason and horse sense. In vain he recalled the 
incidents of the past ball in the effort to dis- 
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cover any pOMible motive, bowers lofty, how' 
ever rile, that oonld poasibly bave inspired ber 
premit actiotu. 
War ahe acting utterly withoat reasonT 
That tbeory seemed inconsistent witb any 
known trait in tier cbaracter. Her love of power 
was a oonaiuning passion. Social sccoeeB was a 
shrine at which ahe worshipped with unfaltering 
devotion. In stnne way she planned to nse every 
man who came onder Iwr influoioe for lier own 
advancement to every rising height of social 
ambition. In the acoompHAmeot of her designs, 
or the fnlfllment of ber desires, it seemed that 
she would atop at nothing. 

Conventionality she could onderstand. The 
word modea^ for her bad no real meaning. 
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Thbodohodt every order of creatloa, it seemt, 
there are tvo forces that tend ineritably with- 
out ceasing — the one to save, the other to deetroy. 

Both are essential to the divine plan. Both 
hare endared from age to age nnchanged, though 
hidden nnder ontward forms of endless variety. 

Very often the exiBtenoe of either is insomtable 
and recognised only by its effects. Hy|«iotic 
power, animal magnetlHni, inflnence, — these are 
boosehold terms, and yet what idea do they con- 
vey? The mysteriooB forces which they saggeat 
are inconceivable. Only their effects are known. 
The reasMi for the power of electricity is as far 
from discovery to-day as ever before. We know 
what happens to a man who handles a live wire, 
without gloves — but why? Why was the deadly 
element imparted to an insensate thing? The 
forces of destruction are not always labelled, or 
else the danger signs are not legible to mortal 
cfyea. 

Ignorantia legis neminem eaicutat. 
178 
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IgnoraDce of the law is do excnw, whether the 
law be human or dirine. 

Bat if there is do ezctu^ there is at least pit; 
ereo in the hnman heart for those whose ig- 
norance of danger or evil alone led to their 
tran^ression. 

" Fsttter foi^re them, they know not what 
the; do ! " It is the cr; of inOnite pity, that 
resounds thronghoat the world. At least, they 
did not know! 

No hnman wisdom can define the line beyond 
which moral reaponsibiliiy b^ns or enda. To 
certain indiTidnals the power for both good and 
evil is Toochsafed temporarily on this earth, no 
donbt by the infinite wisdom, but outward and 
Tiaible form is not always cwiaistent with Inward 
and aplritnal graoe. 

For ages the rose has been an emblem of sweet- 
ness and beanty, bnt even the qneen of flowers 
is endowed with the fatal gift, the thorn. 

To the ontward eye there is a charm in the 
deadly night-shade, whose porple berries poison 
the Tery air that gives them life. 

In the bri^t green leaves of the ivy there is 
nothing to indicate, to the mind of a child, that 
they are poisonons to the slightest tonolL The 
child learns by being poisoned. Donbtless the 
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ivy is BO more responsible for its poison than 
the rose Ib tor itB fragrance, or its thorn I Again 
and again danger Inrks beneath the fairest form. 

In the outward appearance of Miss Churchill 
there was Dothing to indicate that she had not 
been sent into the world to be a bleasing to 
mankind. Certainl; her inheritance, whether of 
beaaty or craelty, was not her fanlt As she 
said herself, she coald n't help the way she was 
bom. 

Just as some children come into the world 
witfaoDt the sense of sight or hearing, or some 
other of the Qve senses, she had been bom with- 
out the ordinary sense of responeibiUty. Owing 
to some incomprehensible freak of nature, she 
had been endowed with the characteristics of a 
tigress, instead of the more amiable qualities of 
the average human being. From her earliest 
childhood it had perhaps never occurred to her 
seriously that anything was strictly her fault 
For whatever happened, she felt that she at least 
was above reproach. 

On one oocasion, when she was five years old, 
she fell into a foontain, wliich she had been ex- 
[vessly forbidden to go near. It is a matter of 
reoHrd that she pnt the oitire blame for the 
incident upcm her nnrse, and she carried her 
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poiDt. The poor woman was discharged on the 
spot The child had lied aheolntely, withont a 
■ingle twinge of coaacience, bat ahe went to bed 
quite happily, with her motlier'B B;tnpathy, and 
a pleasing aenae of ber own cleverneaa. 

It waa not her faolt, she fCIt, that her mother 
vaa a fool. Nothing waa her fanlt. At a ver7 
early age she began to deapiae her parents. She 
did not feel eorry (or them, she felt aorry for 
herself, that ahe should have had aach parents. 
From the nnrsery she ruled tbe entire household. 

Then ft*om infancy tbe child's beanty had beoi 
BO atriking as to excite unwonted comment and 
admiration. Together with the tiger Bpirit, ahe 
had inherited something of tbe symmetry and 
the poetry of movement of that interesting 
animal. 

Bhe was always the best dane^ in her class, 
and the partner moat in demand. 

By the time she was dghteen her admirers 
were so nnmerons that she felt obliged to divide 
them into three classes. She had learned very 
early to draw some very fine social distinctions. 

The flret class waa compoaed of the socially 
elect chosen entirely according to pedigree with- 
etit regard to paat or present form. Only the 
members of the first families were eligible, 
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familieB, that ie, who irere of the first importance 
Booially, and no one without wealth was admitted. 

The 8eo<H)d claee vaB made cp of those whose 
personal merits entitled them to some oonsidera- 
tiOD ; distinctiOD in athletics being an eapeciallr 
strong card of recommendation. 

Any one conld belong to the third class who 
paid any tribute of admiration whatsoerer, 
whether real or pretended, to the reigning 
beauty. 

Her friends said that Miss CSinrchill had a 
wonderful gift for society. Other people said 
she was a bom snob. Ko doobt the latter were 
jealona of her snccess, and ignorant of the re- 
qnirements of high society. Nobleate oblige. 

Something is dne to one's social position. 
Even the butler knew that the line mnst be drawn 
somewhere, and at times he did not think it 
necessary to ask his mistress whether she were 
ont or in. One glance at a caller was nsnally 
enoDgh to tell him whether Miss Churchill was 
"at 'ome." 

What she undertook to do, she did well. She 
rode well, though she did not always ride straight, 
she talted well, she danced well; she taught a 
Bible class and tanght it well, so well, in fact, 
that, at the end of six months, the class knew 
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more about the sabject than the profesBor. Bat 
over and above all Bhe flirted and lied and eren 
made lore to perfection. Beneath the physical 
charma of a rarely beaatifnl woman there lurtied 
a spirit etrangelj perverted. 

At times it seemed as if the instinct of the 
serpent had possessed her heart Bhe craved the 
poww to inflict pain. Like a serpent, she ^oyed 
the suffering of her victims, and charmed them 
to her heart's content, only to cradi them at 
last. 

The tears vrhich she cansed, even those of her 
own parents, gave a thrill of joy and self- 
satisfaction to her. They were one more tribnte 
to her power and importance, the power for evil 
that ever and anon resides for a time within the 
the fairest woman's breast. Not that she was 
neceasarily to blame: certain prraatal inflnaicea 
had shaped her character and she had come into 
the world, phyBically, exquisitely beantifnl, and 
morally deformed. Bnch a combination conld 
not well fail to be interesting to a student of 
psychology. 

It is well known that the tiger, in his native 
wilds, unless npon provocation, will rarely de- 
stroy human life. Bnt one taste of human blood 
transforms his whole natnre. In an instant he 
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becomes a man-eater, nnyieldiug, releotlesB, and 
inBatiable. Once aronaed, the latent craving be- 
comes the ruUng pasaion. 

The strongest emotion Mim Churchill had ever 
kDown was tbe lust of conquest. It was her na- 
ture to drag men down. Affection was as mnch 
wasted upon her as apon a tigress. It merely 
roused her ctmtempt The death of her father, 
vlio adored her, conconed her less than the fear 
that her mooming gowns wonld not be becoming. 
I%e (me person in the world who really interested 
her was herself. No man had eree touched her 
heart From the church service she had often 
derived some degree of onotional excitement, bnt 
she never forgot her social position even on her 
knees. In plain language she was a modem 
Delilah whose extraordinary personal beauty 
combined with the power of great wealth and 
high social position made her a serious menace 
to society. 

In charities, of the organized variety, she took 
a lively though an impersonal interest. So long 
as her efforts to help others refiected, in the 
eyes of the fashionable world some oiedit upon 
herself, she was active and conapicnons in the 
councils of church work. Church work appealed 
to her DO less than private theatricals, provided 
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alTB^B she coold play the leading part. Any 
scheme for tbe uplifting of hnmanit; in g«ieral 
was worthy of her efforts, so long as it was cal- 
culated to redoond in Bome way to her credit. 
The idea of making any one man happy had never 
entered her head. Some day Bhe intended to 
marry, of course. And she had sp^it many 
hourfl in speculating as to the type of man upon 
whom she could induce herself to bestow her 
hand. A man of the highest social position, the 
kind that other women would rave over, any man 
with a title, above all things a nobleman, good 
or bad, but subservient to her slightest wish. 
Such was her highest ideal of a husband. To 
say that the girl was simply wicked would be 
incorrect, for that implies a departure from some 
known high standard of life. Not always, but 
in many instances. Miss Churchill lived up to 
the highest standards of which she conld form 
any conception. 

Bhe was not irreligious, becaose she had no 
conc^tion of religion. She was not a lady, bat 
she did not know what the word meant Bhe 
had yet to learn that a religions person does not 
want to inflict pain and misery upon her helpless 
fellow-creatures. 

On one occasion she rode a horse until the 
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generooB-hearted brate dropped, from sheer 
exhaoBtion, and mined both kneeti forever. He 
had done his best for her, bnt hie heart broke 
at last, under whip and spnr. She never looked 
at him again. By her orAen he was sold at 
aaction, forthwith. A Jew peddler bought him. 
Evea the anoti(me«r winced, when the hammer 
fell for the last time. Thoogh not religiooB he 
was a human bdng! 

Hie first time tiim Ghorctiill laid eyes on Mr. 
Fitzhngh she felt the power of his personality. 
Before she spoke to him, with the intuition of a 
clever flirt who preys upon society, she had 
divined certain tmths with r^;ard to his char- 
aoter which instantly aroused her interest and 
avak^ed a new sensation. One glance of his 
eyes had given her an unexpected thrill snch 
as a huntsman may feel in the unexpected ap- 
pearance of big game. The girl knew perfectly 
well, by instinct and experience, the kind of man 
who, in certain events, is dangerous. Bnt she 
never doubted ber ability to take care of her- 
self, not knowing the real nature of the olianoes 
she was taking and the risks she ran. Her know- 
ledge of life was of necessity one-sided, — of the 
spiritual world she had no elear conception. The 
loss of beauty ot social prestige, to her mind, was 
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the one calamity to be avoided at any cost Bhe 
was not reeponsible for the creeds or codes of 
society. It was not her fanlt if the set with 
which she traTOlled sometimes mistook the fear 
of scandal for the fear of God. Qnite sore of 
herself and her social position, she felt no doubt 
as to her triamph, in spite of some qualms at the 
idea of a flirtatioa with a stranger of no stand- 
ing in society. His moral standing was of no 
oonseqnence, ao long as be oonld emtribate to 
h^ amnsemenL 

And yet, at the chance acqnaintanceehip pro- 
gressed toward intimacy the girl was pnezled. 
She had discoTered a new type, which as yet 
she had failed to classify. Had she been aware 
of his history she would have known that she 
was not the only woman whom he had trifled 
with and mystifled. Though bom of fighting 
stock and an excellent family, he had never 
known a mother's inflaence. When he was teao, 
his father had been killed in an African cam- 
paign, and tile boy had tieen relegated to the 
care of his grandfather in the north of Ireland, 
who had given him an asylnm rather than a 
home. Nobody wanted him. His grandfather 
was not a bad man, bnt he was interested in 
other things mtwe than orphans. He felt, not 
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Tithoat reaaon, that his own dUldroi had oaoaed 
him trouble eooagh, and it Beemed to him an 
injustice mi the part of Proridoioe that he ehonld 
be burdened in his old age with the care of a 
child. 

Nemtfaelew the old man tried, according 
to hia lights, to do his dnt? b; his unwelcome 
descendaat. His cooc^tion of a gentleman's 
edacation, like that of the ancieut Persians, was 
comparatively simple, inclnding only three es- 
sential branches of knowledge — " to ride, to 
shoot, to speak the tmth." To the old man's 
credit, be it said, he taa^t not merely by pre- 
cept; bnt when necessity required, he enforced 
his doctrines with an application of the rod 
which left small room for donbt in the mind of 
his papil. Certainly the latter nerer foigot his 
early training. He was an impressionable child, 
and in after years sometimes, when a lie rose to 
his lips it died there unspoken. For many years 
his ideas of the wrath to come were confused 
by recollections of justice personified by a white- 
haired old gentleman, with fire in his eye, 
and a wagon trace in a still vigorous right 
hand. 

He old family estate, once one of the finest 
in the country, was sadly run down and n^lected. 
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bnt it still supported some herds of blooded stock, 
which bad sorvired the rarions misfortuQes of 
racceedlDg gmerations. The lav of compoiBa- 
tioD is immutable. In proportim aa the old 
place lost its air of prosperit;, it gained in the 
atmoftfdiere of the romantic and pictaresqne. 
la the absence of gates, throng the gaps in the 
fences the cattle rored at will, and reaped the 
goldoi harrest which Providence provided. The 
ramshackle aspect of the barns and oatboildings, 
however distreBsing to the casual obHerver, sng- 
geated, nevertheless, a happ; insouciance on the 
part of the preset proprietor, a sort of sablime 
Indifference to more worldly consideration of 
mere profit and loss. Meanwhile to the e;e of 
the connoissenr it was a rare sight to behold a 
herd of thoroaghbreds browsing on the weeds 
of the flower garden, a garden whose roses had 
once been famons thronghont the United King- 
dom. After all, it was merely a case of the 
survival of the Attest. The taste of the preset 
owner happened to incline to thoroaghbreds and 
whiskey rather than to sentiment and roses. His 
motto seemed to be, " Apres moi, le deluge." 
Bnt whatever misfortimes overtook him, the old 
man still clnng to certain traditions of the 
past, with all the pride of birth and the 
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instiDct of the g^tleman. No man, whether 
priDoe or beggar, ever went away htmgr; from 
hia door. For over two csitnriea the old manor 
house of maBgive atone had withstood the atonuB 
of Fate which ever and auoo threatened it with 
deatrnctioD. It stood not far from the edge of 
a high rocky cliff, on the weet coast, overlooking 
the open sea. In the old days its fonndatitniB 
and walls had been bnilt from fragments of 
boulders which lined the barren and forbidding 
shore. The site had been chosen becaose of a 
deep cove near by, almost completely land-locked, 
which had afforded safe anchorage for many a 
craft under more than erne flag. 

There was a tradition in the neighborhood that 
an ondergronnd passage once led from boieatfa 
the house to the foot of the cliff which over- 
hung the still waters of the little cove. There 
may have been no tmth in the story, of this par- 
ticular passage but it is certain that, by <me 
route or another in times past, the choicer vin- 
tages of France and Bpain had foand their way 
into the cellars of the old house on the Irish 
ooast Whether the King ever received his just 
tribute is no part of this story. The old man- 
id<m [resented the outward appearance of a 
baronial oastle, rather than a modem dwelling, 
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which very likely may have given rise to Bome 

DDJOSt BOSpicioDS. 

During tlie winter Btomu, when the long 
rollen came booming over the rocks and broke 
beneath the cliflh into clouds of flying spray, 
often the shore was strewn with wreckage, but 
the old house stood firm. 

Like its owner, it still preaeotB a bold front 
to the world though within it seems hanoted 
t^ the siHrit of bygone days. Fortunately the 
library still contains a goodly collection of 
standard works, both ancient and modtra. 

The old dining-hall, where princes of the realm, 
bean^ and chivalry, once feoated and made merry 
Is now shabby and unadorned, except for the few 
family portraits, which seem to frown upon the 
enforced gayety of modern times. 

Amid Bnch sorrooudiugs the younger scion of 
the house of Fitzhngh was permitted to grow op 
pretty much as he pleased according to the on- 
written laws of nature. Very naturally, the boy 
ran wild, after the manner of his grandfather's 
colts, with whom he made friends, in the absoioe 
of honum companionship. He also made frisLds 
of such volumes in the old library as appealed 
to his childish fancy. He had a propensify for 
reading which somewhat alarmed his grand- 
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father, and prompted him to take the matt» of 
the lad's edacatioQ into his own hands. For the 
sake of the family the old man felt that it was 
his dnt? to make a man of tlie boy, or die nobly 
in the attempt. With thi» end in view, he be- 
gan operations one day by putting his pnpil on 
a horse with the avowed intention of teaching 
him to ride as he had taught hi» father. To the 
old man'B complete bewilderment, he diBoovered 
that the boy was as mnch at home on a horse 
as he was in the library. It fnrther transpired 
that the youth bad «nrreptitionely broken several 
of the old man's favorite colts, in violation of 
all precedent and tradition. The day ttiie dis- 
covery was made was long memorable in the 
minds of both pnpil and teacher. The escapade 
which might have appealed to others as a mere 
boyish prank, nnfwtonately, in this instance, was 
fran^t with dire fi<m8eqnence8. The thought of 
what the boy had done filled the heart of the 
defied old man with conflicting emotions. In 
his inmost sonl he admired the spirit, the same 
old dare-devil Pitzhugfa spirit, which had in- 
spired his grandson's pranks. It was no Joke 
to break a Bluestone colt, as the old man knew 
by ezperiaice. Nevertheless he felt he conid not 
forget that his express orders had been disobeyed. 
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hie aothority overriddeo and defied b; the last 
of his anpromiBiDg offBpring. Worst of all, be 
believed fiat, in all hnmaii probabilitj, the 
moath of his favorite colt was spoilt for all 
time, the greatest colt that was ever foaled^ a 
colt DpOD which be bad counted to win, Heavm 
only koowH what untold sweepstakes, for the 
credit of the famil;. Very likely, he bad ev&i 
dreamed of entering tbe animal for the Derby 
or the Grand Nati<mal, in iJTerpool. And that 
oolt had dereloped a oorb. He was already dead 
lame and nseleas. The presoit case of Fits v. 
Fitz, being bound to establish a precedent, was 
not to be lightly dismissed. Had the defendant 
erred merely tlirongh ignorance, or with malice 
prepmse, and intent to deceive? For many 
years the old man had acted as a committing 
magistrate for the aonnty. Time and again, to 
poachers, trespassers and tran^jressOTs of greats 
or leas d^;ree, he had dealt out even-banded 
justice, tmtempered by mercy. Bnt after all, 
blood, especially Irish blood, is thicker than 
water. For once, in the absence of corrobora- 
tive evidence, the old man decided to defer judg- 
ment Bat not for long. That night, dinner 
was eaten in silence, tbe jndge at one end of tbe 
table, tbe youthfol culprit at the other. When 
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the melancholy repast was ended the defoidant 
was reqnested to Btep into the library, for a fev 
moments. The lad knew the nature of the enm- 
mons only too veil. An inTltation to join his 
grandfatiier in the library of an evening waa 
invariably fotloved by a warm reception. Be- 
tore the cheerfal blase of an open wood fire the 
old gentleman sat ensconced in his favorite easy 
ohair, the living imperwrnation of righteons 
wratii. As the boy took his atand on the 
hearth-mg and confronted his irate progenitor, 
the scene was worthy of an artist The glow 
of the Are lighted up the old man's mddy face 
and frosty hair, and the keen old eyes twinkled 
in the fltfnl light Possibly, for an instant, a 
anapicion of molBtnre veiled their clear gaze, bat 
they betrayed no other sign of compassion nor 
hnman weakness. 

To the eye of an observer it would seem that 
something of the old man's spirit was reflected 
in the slender flgnre of the prisoner accnaed, who 
Btood erect, intrepid, and undismayed before the 
dread tribunal of justice. Oullty or not guilty, 
he had never been known to flinch. For a few 
ominooa momrats Ihe two soima of the house of 
Fitxhufi^ confronted each other in silence. The 
old man cleared his throat several times before 
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he opened the proceedings with that JTididal 
Bolemnity which the occasion leqnired. " Tonag 
man," he said finally, " do you know that yon 
have no right to ride? " " No, sir, I did not." 
The answer was delivered with the rapidity and 
precision of a rifle shot, and the judge was caa- 
strained to pause for a moment for farther re- 
fiectiOQ, before he pat Hie next question. *' Well," 
he said, " in that case, how did yon come to do 
it? " — " I don't know." — " Yon don't know? " 
" No." — " Did yon know, or did yon not know, 
that I had given positive orders that those colts 
were not to be handled by any one? Look me in 
the face, and answer that qaeetioo." 

The poor boy looked his inqoisitor in the face, 
without flinching, bnt he did not answer. Sud- 
denly he was confronted by a moral problem 
which he conld not solve off-hand. In point of 
fact he knew nothing of his grandfather's orders, 
nor bad he consciooBly done anything wrong. 
On the other hand, there was old Mike, the 
groom, to be considered; Mike most have known 
and for whatever wrong had been done Mike 
was to blame; Mike alone had knowingly aided 
and abetted in the whole nefarious bnsinessi For 
an instant the dread of what might happen to 
Mike, if the truth were known, overwhelmed all 
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thon^t of self-preservation, in the boy's mind. 
If he told the troth, he would sacrifice Mike; he 
could save himself hj merely telling the truth. 
To save Mike, eren if he sacrificed himself, he 
would have the sin of a lie on his soul. The 
problem was too deep. Like many another and 
wiser philosopher, he simply gave it up. His 
mere silence seemed to infuriate the old man 
beyond all enduranoe. " Why don't you speak? " 
he roared. "Tell me the truth. Tell me you 
know yon were doing wrong and you are sorry, 
and I '11 let you off, this once. If you don't " 

" I have told you the truth," the boy said, " I 
did not know " 

That was as far as he got. The old man saw 
bis duty clearly, at last, and he did it, with a 
blackthorn stick, to the best of his ability. 
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BoMBHOw the story got abroad, aa oftMi 
happetm, though the bo; never told. In point 
of tact the butler overheard the vhole proceed- 
ingB through the key-hole, and rendered a de- 
tailed account of them, to the confDBlon of 
Mike, and the delight of the other servants. 

" Bare it was himself that tnk a licking for 
you, je qialpeen," the butler said, as he glared 
at Mike, whom he cordially disliked. " Bad 
'ce«8 to yon, anyway," he continued. " No donbt 
yonr mother brought yoo up to know betther," 
with which withering remark he left the un- 
fortunate Mike tor once reduced to silence. 

Ignorant and unprincipled as he wae, in many 
respects, the old groom was not without feeling, 
and his Irish heart was touched by the thought 
of the lad's generosity. In after years at any 
rate he did not forget. 

While the old man wasted little sentiment or 
affection upon his grandson, be decided never- 
theless, after much reflection, that he owed it to 
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bimBelf and tfae family to give the anfortnnate 
ill^taired yoangster at least a (air flghtiiig 
chance in life. In conseqnenoe of tliis creditable 
conviction the old man aigaged a tntor for the 
boy in the person of one Father McBhane, a 
vorthy priest, who was supposed to be tfae em- 
bodiment of alt the wisdom ever expressed is 
human langaage, whether living or dead. 

At all erentB he possessed a knowledge of both 
good and evil, wliich liis pnpil proceeded to ac- 
qnire with startling rapidity. 

Not only was the father a good man, according 
to his lights, bnt he was also a most powerful 
exhorter. His devotion to dn^ and the strength 
of his convictions, his belief in his own in- 
fallildlity as the representative of the divine 
Merarchy, all combined to render his atterances 
the more powerfnl and impressive. His know- 
lec^ of holy writ was hardly less profound than 
his ignorance of children. Consequently it was 
only natural that his ezfaortatione, so-called re- 
ligious teachings, in due time drove his yonthfnl 
charge to the very vei^ of insanity, and religions 
fren^. 

Fortunately the lad, (poor little sinner) had a 
strong constitution, and in time he rallied trom 
flie toriflo shocks iriiioh, unknown to any one, 
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had threatened to destroy his reasoa. Bat to 
his dying day he enffered from the ontri^ irre- 
trievably perpetrated upon him in his helpless 
childhood under the name of religion. He was 
abont fourteen years old at the time. 

Earnestly, conscientioosly, with the best of 
intentions, the worthy father set aboat the 
work of redemption. First of all he impressed 
upon the BNisitiTB mind of the little child that 
he was a child of sin, conceived in sin and oon- 
seqaently, through no fault of his own, in all 
probability foredoomed to the everlasting fire. 
Thereupon he drew in lurid colors a magnificent 
and artistic word-picture of the undying flames 
of hell. Ilie effect was entirely onfcaown to the 
artist, bnt it ronsed the vwy devil in the heart 
of his pupil. 

Night after night the poor lad, who had known 
only the refrediing sleep of childhood and the 
joy of an untroubled ooDscience, started in terror 
from dreams of everlasting torment. 

He giveth his beloved sleep. 

Only to sleep once more and nevermore to 
dream or wake again! 

Father, have meroy on me ... be merciful to 
me a sinner. 

Night after night kneeling by his bed, in the 
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ooter darkness, he whiepered the words over and 
over again, with feverish hands pressed close to 
his homing eyelids, in the rain hope of shntting 
cat the Tision that filled his soni with horror. 

Like many another benighted sinner he strove 
to form some conception of the everlasting wrath, 
and failed. The worst wrath he had ever known 
was that of his grandfather. He tried to imagine 
his grandfather in a state of perpetual wrath, 
bnt even ttiis mental effort resulted in failure. 
Id all his misery be even smiled at the thoagfat 
of the old man never recovering from his occa- 
sional fits of rage. Ntnr could the child con- 
ceive of any trant^Teseion on his own part to 
heinous as to induce bis grandparait to throw 
him into the fire. In this thought there was at 
least a spark of hope which he strove to grasp, 
ae a drowning man grasps a straw. Barely the 
good God could not be more crnel than a hnman 
grandfather? Sometimes it seemed to him that 
if he could only meet his Maker and speak to 
Him personally, He wonld not be too hard on 
a small boy who bad not Intended to do Him any 
wrong. Bnt where conld He he fouod? 

" Suffer little childrra to come unto me and 
forbid them not." 

Tbese words at least were intelligible, and to 
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his infinite delight the child had diBCovered them, 
of hi» own accord. He felt that they had been 
Bpoken for him, as well as for others, by the 
kind forgiTiog Master and Friend, who had come 
on earth to comf<^ and save sinnere like himself 
from destrnction. And yet there was that ter- 
rible Being, the God of lore, who for His own 
pleasure roasted little children in ererlasting 
hell-flre. Was there no avenae of escape? Tee, 
one. Even the priest admitted that there was 
one hope. Yeiy hard, and very long, ray ear- 
nestly, he tried to grasp the meaning of some 
mysteriotts truths which must be believed. 

Trinity, Fore-ordination, Communion, Profes- 
sion of Faith. Bnch long, hard words for a diild 
to understand. And how many grown persons 
have differed about th^r full significance! 

But one thing was clear, nothing that any 
one coald do would insure salvation. Belief 
alone, belief in something, was an essential. 
But belief in Jnst what? 

Undoubtedly Ood Almighty knew what He 
wanted his children to believe, but suppose one 
of them was so unfortunate as not to understand 
just what was expected of him? The answer 
was plain — hell-flre. Hell-fire and everlasting 
torture for the diild who could not understand. 
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In one avfal moment the heart of a little 
ehild rebelled. He felt that he was ready to do 
anything, to believe anTtfaiog, rather than en- 
dure eternal flre, bnt hov could be lie to QodT 
Sometimes he was tempted to eteal into oharoh, 
to kneel at His altar, and say, 

" O God, forgive me and I will believe in the 
Trinity, and everything else, jnst as yon please." 

Bnt what did they mean by the doctrine of 
the Trinity? He had do idea. Only one thing 
be knew — to say that he believed what he conld 
not believe, or even nnderstand, wae a lie. 

His grandfather had tao^t him that the great 
cardinal sin was a lie. 

Why Bhoald he lie to God? 

The flBhermeu along the coast, who loved the 
little lad and took a kindly interest in all his 
doings, were often moved to wonder by his reck- 
less daring. He learned very early to handle a 
boat with rare skill, and he seemed to revel in 
danger by land and sea. 

Often in the midst of the worst fogs and 
storms when the fishing fleet was snogly anchored 
he wonid venture far out at sea, in a mere cockle- 
shell of a craft, with no apparent end in view. 
And sometimes old eyes grown dim with watch- 
ing were strained to catch a glimpse of the tiny 
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Bail that ever and anoo disappeared, and yet 
crested tbe vavee again like a white cap, in the 
gath^ing twilight 

To all who knew liim, the boy's real character 
and strange feats of daring remained a myster;. 
Some of the simple-hearted, anperBtitlons old sea- 
dogs believed that he was gaarded hy a special 
providence while others prophesied that he was 
merely bom to be hong. 

The explanation was qnite simple. 

The mind and heart of the lonely little mariner 
were haunted by one consuming dread, not merely 
of death, but of eternal punishment His soul 
vaa tortured by the sense of one monstrons in- 
justice, from which there was no avenue of es- 
cape for him, in this world or the next. What 
had he done that God should hate him forever? 

To the child's morbid fancy the entrance to 
hell was somevha% underneath the gloomy old 
church, where children vrere taken after death 
to be committed to ererlasting Are. 

Hea&while the present world was very beauti- 
ful. Often to the lonely stricken heart the 
loveUness of Mother Nature appeals the more 
strongly in the absence of human sympathy or 
companionship. 

The pore eyes of childhood may b^old in the 
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g^or7 of the dawn a new miracle and a rerela- 
tioB, onrecorded in snj B7Btem of theology. 

Blessed are the pore in heart, for they shall 
see God. 

To the pnre in heart the glory of God is re- 
vealed in the great book of nature, left open for 
His children to read, ezpreased often perhaps Id 
terms which only a little child can understand. 

The law of compensation is immntable. When 
human love and companionship were denied him, 
Mother Nature still held her helpless offsi^ng 
in pity to her heart, and in retam be loved her 
with a child's almost passionate unfaltering de- 
votion. Her v(Nce sailed him and he olieyed her 
call. 

By forest and stream, over perilous moontain 
trails, along the lonely shore, acrcMs the tossing 
ocean foam the voice of Nature called him, and 
ever and anon whispered some word of comfort 
and consolation that his heart alone could hear. 
And BO, notwithstanding the teachings of the 
Church and the terrors of hell, the boy still fan- 
cied at times that God would not let him die. 
Nor was his childish faith betrayed. The sun that 
bronzed his swarthy che^ brought new life and 
vigor to a heart naturally warm and true. Tbe 
presence of and contact with danger awakened the 
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reBottrcefalnesB of mind which stood him in good 
Btead in man; a later em»-genc7. In the hard 
Bchool of adTereit; lie learned self-reliance and 
self-respect and reverence (or the teachings of 
nature. 

From the lovelinees of nature alone the child 
tried to form some picture of the mother whom 
he bad never known. It seemed to him that her 
spirit mnst be alive still in the supreme beauty 
that thrilled his heart from time to time with 
some sodden strange emotion. 

Sometimes, in the Boft spring twiti^t, be 
imagined that a face of ineffable sweetness 
smiled down upon him through the broken 
clouds, when earth and heaven were flooded 
with the sunset's dyiog glow. At nightfall the 
love-calls of the homing birds, the stirring 
of the spring breeze, the whisper of the waves 
that kissed the l<mely shore, the plash of the 
raindrops on the parched leaves of the flowers, 
all spoke to his heart in the language of nature, 
of the Infinite Mercy and Love. 

Again and again he strove to picture in 
his imagination the face of his own mother 
whom he had never seen. But thoo^ he could 
not find her or see her face, he fancied at times 
that she spoke to him from the other world. 
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And her spirit never aeemed to ttim so near as 
in the beanty of the roses that he lored moHt 
ot ali. 

In a comer of the deserted garden against a 
emmbling vail of brick they still grew and 
blossomed and woald have been left to die, 
neglected and alone. Nobody cared for them ex- 
cept the dkild in whose heart their fragrant 
beauty had awakened a thrill of wonder and 
delight. 

Amid the sorroanding desolation of the old 
garden their freshness and bloom were the more 
striking. In the absence of human wisdom, it 
seemed, the hand of Nature had arranged to axiit 
herself a color soheme of exquisite variety. 

The garden had originally been planned on a 
generous scale, with a view to elaborate and ex- 
taisire landscape effects. The winding paths 
were designed so as to form a maze, from which 
it was extremely difflcalt for a stranger to dis- 
coTer the proper avenae of escape. The box 
hedges with iriiich the winding paths were bor- 
dered, thoogh broken in many places, had grown 
nererthelesB, through years of neglect, here and 
there higher than a man's head. It had beoi 
intended that any one who found his way through 
the maze of winding hidden paths, should be re- 
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warded by coining saddenly upon the tinezpected 
view of the countless roses sheltered aod enclosed 
by massive walls of brick. Many of the rare 
plants and flowering shrubs, the pride of former 
generations, bad long since periehed. The whole 
place was pervaded by an atmoB[^ere of de- 
parted glory, a snggestioD of present sadness 
yet still franght with treasured memories of the 
past 

Bot amid the snrroanding desolation and de> 
cay some reli(» of aarpassing bean^ still sur- 
vived. The. heavy foliage of the wistaria still 
overhung the crumhiing walls, and year by year 
the ezqoisite pnrple blossoms made their mute 
appeal of surpassing grace and beauty to the 
human heart. And still the roses, protected by 
their thorns from the depredatitms of the cattle, 
blossomed and bloomed in such a richness of 
fragrance and color as sarpassed the power of 
description. 

Over the top of the broken wall the crimsoa 
ramblers clambered and ran wild like the red 
blood of yonth, imbued with the spirit and the 
very joy of the sunlight and of the spring. 

Beneath the walls in sheltered seclusion my- 
riads of buds nestled close, awaiting the call of 
the soft spring rain. And then; red, pink, yel- 
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low, and Thite, gnddenly as by a miracle, th^ 
burst into bloom only to scatter tbeir petals, 
like conntlesa snovflakcB on the passing breeze. 

And yet they did not bloom in vain, for 
to one childish heart their helpless beaaty sug- 
gested the infinite power and wisdom of their 
Creator. 

Amid each sorroandlngs the boy spent long 
hours, poring and pondering oyer the pages of 
the family Bible and shuddering at the horrors 
of the life to come. He had not failed to die- 
corer that, among all the family names inscribed, 
according to the ancient custom, on the fly leaf 
of the holy book, his own name was missing. 
At last be nnderstood. He had been already 
damned before the date of his birth. Never- 
theless, Id the course of hie researches one day, 
to his infinite delight, he discovered the stories 
of the good Samaritan and the prodigal. Be- 
caose of that discovery, all hope did not qnite 
die in his heart Threatened with panishments 
which he felt that no flesh and blood conld en- 
dure, tortared by doubt and fear, driven to the 
verge of madness by the borning sense of in- 
jnatice and shame, the snfFering childish heart 
still oontinned to beat, the little brain oontinaed 
the seemingly hopeless straggle for existence. 
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Bat at last the honr oame when homao flesh 
and blood could endore no more. 

The glory of the enmrner was g<me. One by 
one the roses had withered and periehed, like 
the grass and the weeds. And upon the mind 
of one joatiifDl philosopher it was borne in sud- 
denly, one Sunday afternoon, after dirine serv- 
ice, that his days were already nnmbered. 

For a long time be stood oo the edge of Uie 
cliff, watching the heavy storm-clouds that hung 
above the horizon. He knew the storm was 
coming and there was a fascination in watching 
its progress across the calm sorface of the sea. 

As yet the air was quite still as though the 
pulses of nature had ceased to throb in one 
breathless moment of expectation. Then the 
whole earth seemed to tremble and quiver, in 
one awful thrill of fear. Suddenly the face of 
the waters was blackened and distorted. The 
waves, lashed to fory by the rush of the storm, 
dashed headlong against the rocky shore, their 
blackened mass of water suddenly broken and 
shattered into flying spray. 

At last the full fury of the gale burst above 
the old house, the rain descended and the floods 
came. 

Around the dismal turrets the wind raged and 
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moaned. It seemed as if the vail of a lost boqI 
had mingled with the aonnd of the gale. For 
long hoars, beneath the shaking rafters, a Itmely 
little sinner had lain awak^ covering nnder the 
bed clothes, listening and waiting for the final 
crash of doom. 

&ach was his state of mind, thanks to his re- 
ligions training, he never once donbted that the 
day of wrath had come. It vas all true. As to 
the Infinite Goodness and Mercy, there was no 
farther room for doabt At least, all sospenee 
vas aided. The vorst had come to pass. In 
such a contingency, what mattered any earthly 
consideration ? 

What was the wrath of a mere grandfather, 
compared with the wrath of God? 

His mind was made op. The last day had 
oome. He wonid arise and go to his grand- 
father: 

" Knock and it shall be opened unto yon." 

Very softly the trembling childish figure stole 
down the winding stairs and along the gloomy 
passage, whidi led to the old man's room. A ray 
of li^t still shone through the key-hole. With 
a trembling hand the child knocked on the door. 
" Grandfath^," he said. "O Grandfather!" 
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" Come io." 

The answer to the knocking at least was dis- 
tioct and clear. By a migh^ effort of will ; and 
Bnmmoning all his remaining etrength the child 
managed to torn the knob of the door and pnah 
it open. Then he panned and stood irresolnte 
(HI the threshold. 

Beside the fragments of a wood fire the old 
g^tleman was reclining peacefnll; in his easy 
chair. On a little table hia usual glass of hot 
grog, skilfnlly compoimded from lemons and 
ram, stood convenient to his hand. The latest 
nomber of the Boeing Guide la; open on his 
knees. Oblivions of all earthly storms, the old 
man had been interrapted in his favorite pastime. 
In short he was Jnst abont to decide flnally apon 
the winner of the next Derby. 

Absorbed as he was in his own thoaghts at 
the moment, if a ghost instead of his grandchild 
had appeared in the doorway, the old man conld 
scarcely have been more surprised. As it was, 
he was struck dumb for the momoit by the boy's 
tmsnspeoted likenesB to his father as he had been 
once in the nnforgotten past For an instant it 
almost seemed as if the ghost of the little child 
(moe loved, and nnforgotten still, had come back 
to ask foi^venesB. But If the old man feared 
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Ood, he cared little for boye or men who oroesed 
his will. 

For B<Miie time the old man was silent. In 
a few minntes he lived orer again the straggle 
of earlier daya. But he was qaick to master his 
emotions, and when he spoke at last, his Toioe 
betrayed no hnnuin weakness. 

" Well," he said, " what is the matter? What 
are yon doing here ? " 

The boy took a few steps forward and stopped 
in the middle of the room, dry-eyed, trembling 
from head to foot. 

" O Grandpa," he said, " I am afraid .' " 

For a long time, a perfect age, it seemed, the 
old man regarded him sorrowfully, and flie boy 
hang hia head in the very agony of shame. The 
old man palled himself together once more, with 
a sapreme effort. 

'' Yonng man," be said slowly, " yonr father 
never was afraid of anything. Neither are yon. 
There have been' no cowards in this family. 
You go hack to bed." 

Perhaps the old man was right At all eveitB, 
hia words were well caloolated to ronse the 
family j^irit in the breast of his latest nnwel- 
oome descendant. 

As the lad crept back to bed in all his misery, 
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his heart van strangely comforted. His grand- 
father had appealed to him ae one of the 
funllj. 

He found that he coald lie Btlll, and eren 
Uflten to the storm, without trembling. Perhaps, 
after all, he might be spared. The old man was 
not afraid and diere had been no cowards in 
the family. Whatevra happened, he woald try 
not to be a coward. 

For a long time he had lain awake pondering 
over and over the problem of the mystery of lifte 
and death when saddenly he was aware that 
sometliing nnosnal was going on in the old honse. 
The dow of his bedroom stood ajar and he oonid 
see that nearer and nearer a light of some sort 
was steadily approaching. Presently bis ear 
conld detect the stealthy footsteps of some one 
stealing softly ap the creaking stairs. Some one 
was coming; perhaps a burglar, perhaps the devil 
himself. Who coald tell? and yet, in the ex- 
tremity of his terror, the boy's lat^t conrage 
suddenly rose to the occasion. 

Come what might, he wonld face the worst 
— ^wonld not be the first coward of the family. 
Portnne ever favors the brave. Slowly by an 
onseen band, the door was pnshed open, bat the 
flgnre which stood revealed at last by the light 
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of a spattering candle, howerer startling, at least 
VBB haman and not altogether onfamiliar. 

The Sgnre of a m^ed, weather-beaten, old 
man, etdll straight as an arrow, notwithstanding 
the burden of three score years and more, an 
old man clad in a flower; red dressing gown and 
well-known carpet alippera, with a flaming red 
Dight-cap perched somewhat jauntily on the back 
of his ballet head, a veritable old sinner in whose 
heart the bnll-dog spirit had still sarviTed the 
weakness of mere flesh and blood. 

No wonder the poor boy did not know what 
to expect next. Instinctively he feigned sleep 
bat through his half-closed eyelids he watched 
every movement of the spectre before him, in 
silent apprehension. 

For a moment the old man held the candle 
above his head and peered steadily towards the 
bed. Then he advanced slowly, and stood quite 
still, looking down at the little flgnre apparently 
wrapped in sleep. And then, suddenly, for the 
first time in his experience of life, the child felt 
a rongh hand laid in a spirit of kindness npon 
his aching forehead. 

At first he could not believe his senses. The 
next instant it struck him that the old man had 
gone mad. It seemed to him that bis <Hily hope 
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lay in lying quite still and resigning hU eoal 
to Qod. A sndd^i ohange Beamed to bave come 
OTCT the hard old face ; the steely glitter of the 
cold bine-gray eyes had given place to a softer 
expression, altogether strange and nnaccoantable. 
But the old man was not mad, merely broken- 
hearted. With one last look of tenderness and 
pity he turned away. 

" Poor little devil," he mnttered, " poor little 
devil." 

T^ea he shatQed slowly across the floor and 
stole down the stairs, as if conscioas that he had 
committed a orime. He was a proud old man, 
and only his own heart knew its bitterness. 

The dawn of the following day brought do 
abatement of the storm, which had raged all 
night, with ever increasing fnry. And almost 
the first faint glimmn- of daylight had revealed 
a vessel off the coast laboring in distress. 

Moved by one common impulse of humanity 
the ragged, ill-fed, half-savage inhabitants of the 
fishermen's cabins and huts had already as- 
sembled on the shore. 

Through the blinding mist and rain wan faces 
peered, in the agony of doubt and dread. Again 
and again the wailing cries of women and chil- 
dren rose, as if in lamaitation for the dead. The 
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vessel WBM already doomed. Like a living crea- 
ture, Htricken and helpless, she tossed and 
flonndered in the last throes of dlMolntion. Al- 
ready her mainmast had gone by the board. In 
mate appeal her fiag still finttered at half mast 
Again and again the hnge fleas awept her deck, as 
she covered and shuddered from stem to stem. 
The crew had taken to the rigging. They knew 
that all hope vas gone and yet they still clang 
to the quivering shrondB and waved, in their last 
agtmy, to their friends on shore. Some of the 
bolder spirits, driven almost to madness by the 
tragedy of life, nnable to remain any longer in- 
active, had tried to launch a boat In one last 
desperate eGfort to save the anrvivors of the 
wreck or die in the attempt. 

A long-boat leaky and long disused had already 
been dragged to the edge of the beach. 

Only ; bnt, at the last mmnent, Providence and 
reason interfered in the person of one " Big 
Tom," a well-known character, generally r^arded 
as an oracle, whose word was law. And Big 
Tom withheld his sanction. In forcefal language 
he pointed oat the madness of the andertaking. 
No boat could live in snob a sea. To attempt 
to reach the doomed craft was nothing more nor 
less than snicide. For himself he had no fear, 
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bat he had a family to be oonaidered. Not only 
woald he Dot lend a hand, bnt he would not 
■tand idly by and see lives of othean sacriSced 
In rain. With one heavy hand laid on the gun- 
wale of the boat, he aBaerted hia authority, and 
waved the vonld-be reacaen away. 

It was a dramatic scene. 

Wives and mothera and children, half frenxied 
with fear, clung abont the big man, beeeediing 
him to stand firm, and prevent the useless sacri- 
fice. The other men with oars in their handa 
were standing irresolute, when mddoily, in tiie 
midst of the miserable group, there appeared ■ 
figure such as no mortal e^es may erer bdiold 
again. 

It was the old man. 

Clad simply in ■ pair of trousers with 
a pair of red carpet slippers on his feet, 
he appeared nerorthelem as one olothed fn 
authority. 

To the excited imaginations of the qtectatora, 
for the moment, he peratmifled the presiding 
genius of the storm. 

His preaenoe liad suddenly dominated the en- 
tire assemblage. 

Before he spcAe, with one wiry arm extended, 
he pointed the path of doty, straight out to sea. 
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It was man; jeara ainoe the old man liad trodden 
the deck of a ehip as a skipper. 

In the moment of peril in one instant, inatino- 
tively, he vas in command of the eitnation. Id 
the China Bea, in tropic gales, in the Arctic and 
Antarctic oceans more than once, he had faced 
death and destrnction and he knew men. 

Only Big Tom ventared to dispute bis an- 
thori^. 

With one blow of his fist the old man laid 
him sprawling and helpless on the aand. The 
reat obeyed. At that moment they woald have 
charged the gates of hell, with the old man in the 
lead. 

The langaage which he used, eveD in the ears 
of the seasoned old salts whom he addressed, 
was a positiTe revelation of profanity. AbOTe 
the howling of the gale his voice rose like a 
tmmpet-blast. 

*' Damn yon alt," he screamed. " Get aboard. 
Stand by. Give way. Full, yon damned derils. 
Poll! Why don't yon pnll?" 

In abject terror the men bait to their oars. 

At last, as if driven by a miracle, driven by 
one indomitable will, the crazy craft shot oat 
into the teeth of the gale, the crew palling for 
their lives, and the old man at the helm. 
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The boy had wanted to go to die with the 
rest. Only at the last moment, without a word, 
his grandfather had yanked him ont of the boat 
ti(y the neck. It was no occasion for sentiment 
nop ceremony. No boys were wanted. 

To the eyes of the watchers on shore the sight 
was one of positiTe horror. 

Again and again the frail craft seemed to 
stand apright and hang on the crest of a wave, 
only to dive headlong into the troogh of the sea. 
At last it faded altt^ther from sight, tossed like 
a cliip above the flying foam. 

Only in the few snpreme moments of this 
transitory life, in the very ecstasy of grief or 
j<^, alike; the hnman heart may reach the snb- 
limity of emoti(Hi. 

Suddenly like a pall shronding the last ray 
of hope the white fog enreloped the sinking ship. 
The last trace of human life was hid from 
mortal sight. 

An honr passed that seemed an age to the 
helpless, terror-stricken creatures who thronged 
the shore and stretched ont their hands as if 
in anpplication toward the pitiless sea. 

Their ^es were blinded by the spray of the 
snrf, and from the swirling breakers there came 
no answering voice. 
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Qradnally a weird, nnearthl; Boand arose, 
•with ever-increasing rolame, aa one after another 
of the monmerB took np the Irish wail for the 
dead, — the ghoetty, terrible cry of the grief 
which no words can express or describe, the 
low moan of despair, the last shuddering cry of 
mortal ^ony when life has fled from loved ones 
forever. The fog was slowly lifting, and once 
more the cold gray sorface of the waters stood 
revealed. And yet no sign of human life, as 
wave after wave broke and, with a roar of 
triumph, dashed some relic of human wreckage 
on the shore. 

The mangled body of an unknown sailor was 
oast (m the beach. Dead. But in life it is the 
nnezpected that often happens. Suddenly, the 
bow of a boat shot into view above the tip of a 
wave. For one awful instant it seemed to hang 
suspended, on the very verge of destruction. And 
then, the wave that bad tossed the prow into the 
air, caught the stem end hurled the frail craft 
headlong into the yawning gnlf ahead. 

One fleeting glimpse, and again all signs of 
life were gone. But in the boat were men, with 
oars in their hands, alive still and flghting for 
their lives, — and such a cheer rose from the shore 
that they most have heard it even across the mad- 
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deaed roar of the Bnrf. Abore tiie spot wh«e 
the boat had disappeared the dark masa of waters 
was gathering, sweeping onward to mgulf the 
last Tiotim in the final crash against the rocky 
■hore. Only one hope remained. If they coald 
lire (hrongh the sea the still v&tW8 of the cove 
would shield them from the fury of the gala 
Once more, like a homing gull, the boat shot 
above the tip of the following wave, tottered, and 
hnng amid the epeay, faltered, swerved, and dived 
headlong, straight for the month of the cove. 
And every aonl on shore knew that, aa if by a 
miracle, oat of the jaws of death the men were 
called back to life. 

As the boat swept onward, into the sheltered 
waters of the cove, one and another of the rowers 
was recognized, and bailed separately by some 
loving voice, forgetful of all the rest. 

Tom and Mike and Pat, — they were all there. 

And the old man? Was there no sign of him? 

In his place in the stem sheets there was a 
huddled shmnken figure, wiHi white hair, like 
the image of death. His head had sunk <mi his 
breast, but evm in death his hand still gripped 
the useless tiller, with the bnll-dog instinct of 
his kind. 

What was life or death, compared with du^? 
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As the boat drew near, a Bnddoi wave of pity 
and admiratioD swept over the heart of the 
hardest sinner of them all on the shore. 

A moment before they had been ready to oarse 
him. And now 

It was '* Big Tom " who waded oat unaided 
and gathered the Beneelesa wom-ont frame in 
hia powOTfol arms. 

'Even the heart of Big Tom was touched, at 
the mommt His prestige was gone, bnt in his 
heart there remained no malice toward the in- 
domitable spirit that had laid him low. With 
wailing and lamentations his nncooth followws 
still worked to restore the faded spark of life 
to the brave heart that never once had qnalled, 
while the good priest prayed that ctODBciooBness 
might return, if only for a moment, that he 
might perform the rites of hla holy office. 

And after all a» if in answer to the prayer 
irtien it seemed that the last hope was gon^ 
snddraily it was as if the dead came back to life. 
Slowly bat surely the spirit of the old man was 
struggling with the powers of darknefis. His 
eyelids quivered, his lips were striving to speak. 
Glory be' to God! The little crowd fell back in 
awe and tronbling. As the priest bent over him, 
to catoh the last words, the old man opened his 
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eyes and gazed fall into the terror-etrickeD face 
above him. In that instant his voice oame back, 
and his words were clear and mmiBtakable. 

" Avaat," he said, as he looked straight into 
the ejea of the priest. " Avast there. Port yonr 
helm. Poll, yoa monkey-faced Mick, why dont 
yoD pall?" 

And thereupon he sat bolt ninight and gaeed 
upon the astoonded monmers as if he had been 
in command of the sitnation all the while, with 
Are in his eyes, as if to srare notice that he was 
still in command of the sitoatioo. As to just 
what followed, no two acconntB ever agreed, trat 
it was commonly reported that tiie old man mixed 
himself an extra glass of toddy that same even- 
ing, and went to bed at the accustomed hoar, 
quite aa if nothing nnusual had happened. 

The old man belonged to the old school. 

" Apres moi, the deluge." 

He may not have used those words exactly, 
bat they pretty nearly summed up his ptiilosophy. 
His great ambition in life had beoi to be in at 
the death. In a certain sense this ambition was 
strangely gratified. 

One day, aft^ leading the entire field, he broke 
his neck over the last jump, and his corpse landed 
fairly in the midat of the yelping pack. It was 
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the most romaotio and aportemanlike finish ever 
recorded, even in the annals of an historic and 
sporting coant? commnnit;. 

After this untoward incident, the old estate 
went to rack and mln ev^i faster than before. 
The life interest in the property, thongh the re- 
TOTHion still remained in the direct line of de- 
scent, passed to a collateral branch of the family. 
80 it came about that the lad who should have 
received the inheritance found himself homeless, 
penniless, and alone before he came eventually 
to seek his fortune in the new world. 

Thongh he had little to boast of in the way 
of capital, young as he was, be had already ac- 
quired some valuable experience. Already he 
had ventured for on the unknown sea of human 
destiny. Thanks to the teachings of Father 
McSbane and to his own efforts, at sevente«i, 
he had been matriculated at Old Trinity, where 
he had learned something of Qreek and a good 
deal about Dublin society. 

Two years of life among the classic shades 
were enough to convince him that he was not 
intended for a sedentary life. Thereupon he en- 
listed in the cavalry and served the King at home 
and abroad. He had been a scout in 8oath 
Africa and smelled powder there as well as in 
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tbe far East Inoidentally, he bad flirted with 
women, thongh tie had never known the mean- 
ing of a woman's pare love. In his own ^es ha 
stood oonvicted of sin, and yet, throngh all, thtxe 
snrvired in his heart tbe ragoe longlDg of his 
obildbood, to be permitted worth; to serre Ood 
alone. 

As yet his fate was trembling in the balanoa 
Snob were tbe oliaraoteT and anteced^ta of the 
man who had strayed into the old rose garden 
in the beani? of a Jane morning, wh^i snddeoly 
he looked into the eyes of Eileen Blaakmore, the 
lovtiiest woman be had ever seen. 
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(NoTB.) Two yean had passed since the sec- 
retary had left the Bceoe. 

Eileen Blackmore had been induced by Goort- 
right to pass a week with his mother at her 
home, *. e. the Blackmore place. Fitzhngh had 
not been seen — bnt turned np onexpectedly be- 
fore the annaal steeplechase. It was common 
report that Mr. Fitzhngh was tied to the 
apron strings of Miss Chnrchili. MisB Cborch- 
fll's face and flgnre were beantifnlly classic 
in their proportioDs; and her moist, red lips 
smiled with snoh ailoring iweetnees, it seemed 
that they were made only for smiles and kisses, 
— only one who knew her brief history might 
have fancied at times that there was on them the 
trace of blood! Her one mling passion was a 
craving for admlratioD. Naturally proad and 
diffloile, she wonld nera^elees go to extraor- 
dinary lengths, and make lore openly to any 
woman or cliild — ^who aeemed for the 
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moment indiffermt to her charms. In the par- 
Bnlt of a new flame she conld be very tender; 
forgetting, aa it were, in the excitement of the 
chase, ever; habitoal caotion or maidenly re- 
serre. Perhaps there were times when ehe 
really felt something akin to the passion irtiich 
she feigned, like all great artistB. But she never 
lost sight of her andience, and had an eye to 
the family circle, even amid the applanse of the 
gallery. She was a good rider, although she 
cared nothing for horses, and always appeared 
to advantage on horseback. She managed also, 
lunally, to be well ap in the mnnlng, by a very 
simple expedient If any of her rivals In the 
field owned a horse likely to oatdo her own, she 
wonld bny it, at any Inconvenience or cost This 
she was able to do without much dlfBcnl^, hav- 
ing been left an orphan early in life, with a for- 
tune In h^ own right, in additi<»i to a very fine 
estate on which she and her brother lived alone. 
The latter was a simple kind-hearted yonth, 
who divided his time between cigarettea and 
golf; when not driven to more desperate expedi- 
ents by family cares, or the disappointments 
consequent upon an unrequited passion. Under 
these oironmstancea, it was only natural that 
Miss Churchill's house should have become the 
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favorite rendezvoDS of the horsey and fashion- 
able Bet. Her receptions were always the most 
crowded, her inyitations most sooght after, — in 
short, she was envied and admired and flattered 
by the whole commonity. 

One October afternoon, she happened to be 
seated at her tea-table in the drawing-room, in 
the act of making tea for the benefit of herself 
and Mr. Conrtright, with whom she had jast 
returned from a long ride. 

She was a trifle bored by bis attentions, and 
longing for some new field of effort, and bo 
happened quite Datnrally to glance out of the 
window. Coming up the driveway at the mo- 
ment waa a man in conventional riding attire, 
bestriding a black thoroughbred with a great 
white blaze down the whole length of his face. 
Miss Churchill had not recognized the man on 
the horae, and when she presently read the card 
which the butler presented, her heart almost 
Btood still. 8he had but a moment to reflect 
Her instinct was to snub the man on the spot bnt, 
after all, he was another man, and Conrtright 
by himself was not very exciting, whereas these 
two together, if properly worked <^ against each 

" Show Hr. Fitzbogh in," she said, with her 
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eyee on Coortright; and then ehe row quickly 
to the occasion. 

" Bnch a pleaaaot gorprise," she said, and ahe 
held ODt twth hands, quite overcome with the 
happiness of seeing the new-comer again. " Yon 
rem^nber Mr. Courtright?" she said pleasantly. 
The two men bowed mnch after the manner of 
two fencers, before beginning hostilities, as the 
girl had reason to know; and there seemed a 
chance for a very pretty contest. On the whole, 
they were pretty well matched, thoagh the Irish- 
man had a slight advantage in being able to see 
the hnmOTOns side, while his adversary was in- 
clined to take himself and bis social position 
very serionsly indeed. He was fnrioaa at the 
thoDght of sncb a man having been admitted by 
Miss Cbnrchill into his presence; and that she 
had probably intended to tease him, did not tend 
to increase his happiness or good hnm<nr. There 
was (mly one thing for it, he decided, that was 
to snub the man in snch a way that be wonld 
never have the face to appear in polite society 
again. 

Meanwhile, Miss Churchill was positively radi- 
ant. "Where have you been?" she asked. "Do 
tell me about yourself. I am so anxious to hear 
what yon have been doing." 
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Conrtright cleared his throat at this point. 
" Now or nerer," he thoaght " Have yon — ahem 
— have yon lost joar position lately? " he asked. 
" And are yon in search of employment? Per- 
haps we conid find something for yon to do?" 

Fitshogh langhed. " No, thanks," be said, " I 
haven't any position to lose. I only brake jail 
a few days ago, so I thonght I wonld ran np 
and see some of my old friends. I knew how 
glad they wonld be to see me t " 

" I am surprised that yon got ont," the other 
replied, and taking his hat and resisting the 
kind entreaties of his hostess, he bowed vwy 
formally and strode ont of the room. 

Miss ChDrchill was amnsed, nay, delisted. 
Gonrtri^t was becoming a trifle too slow, and 
she felt the need of a new rival in the fleld, as 
a running mate is needed sometimes to urge even 
the l>est of trotters to his topmost speed. Of 
course she never thonght of taking this otlter 
man seriously. The very idea was ont of the 
qaestion. He had neither family nor position 
nor belongings even, so far as she knew, but he 
was handsome and well-dressed and he conId 
ride — he certainly could ride — and she decided 
that, with oarefnl training, he might " do." 

And therenpon, as she talked on, a sudden 
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thought stTQcb her. She had a borae entored in 
the Grand Steeplechase, for gentlemen riders, 
which was to come off the following we^. Wh7 
shonld n't this man ride her horse, she thought, 
and win vnder her colors T The idea delighted 
her, and before he left she had confided the 
matter to him with becoming tact and skill. 
Not a little to her snrprise and chagrin he poai- 
tivel; declined. She was not in the habit of 
being fliwarted, however, and then and there she 
■eoretl; vowed that aocHier or later he dionld 
do her bidding, end become her rer; obedient 
admirer and rabject. 
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Why had he come back? Perhaps he had 
formed Bome definite plan of action. Uore likely 
he only wanted to look onoe more into a face 
that was aoareely ever absent from his thoughts. 
He had made a little money, so he had wandered 
back and taken np his lodgings with the farmer 
with whom he had left hie old horse, and every 
day he need to ride ont in the hope of seeing 
Eileen Blaokmore. 

And finally he met her — he had seen her afar 
off — she was <m her way to chnroh, dreeaed in 
deep mourning. Her face was very pale and 
she looked ever ao mach older and more womanly. 
Afl she came near, he drew ap by the roadside 
and waited, with his hat in his hand. And then 
she looked np fnll in hie face ttnd ont him dead, 
and passed by on the other side! Thereafter he 
had become simply reckless. He felt that be had 
been forsaken by his good angeL And what 
oonld anything else matter now? That same 
2fr 
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aftenioon he had gme to pay his respectB to 
Mlbb CbDFchill. 

Perhaps Miss Ghnrchill was prompted at first 
by a spirit of brarado rather than any leaa on- 
worthy motive. Borely this man was no better 
or handsomer than many who had sighed and 
suffered at her feet Perhaps he interested her 
for the very reason that he did not sigh. He 
only smiled, a little wlstfally at times, bat al- 
ways with nnfailing and provoking good nature. 

Did he suffer? That was the one question 
which remained unanswered, even in her own 
mind. At all events, there was aboat him the 
nnfailing charm of novel^. The other men bore 
their credentiale with them, as jockeys wear their 
racing colors in fnll view of the grand-stand. 
Bhe tired of her admirers, as die tired of her 
horses as Boon as she felt they were fairly well 
Id hand. 

The oibecB were all properly bitted and curbed, 
and had been pat through their paces time and 
time again, for the benefit of an admiring audi- 
ence. ThiB last comer, howev^, was entirely a 
dark horse; in fact, a very dark horse, indeed. 
It seemed to be uncertain as yet wheth^ he were 
even entered in the coming event. He did not 
look like a winner. Tet, rank outsider that he 
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was, she believed that he conld set a pace that 
would make the otfaerB open their eyes, if he 
really tried. That in itself was a coneiinimatlon 
derootly to be wished. He was not less well- 
bred than the rest, but somehow he was more 
piotnresqQe, proud, headstrong, and nnaccosnt- 
able. In short, the man interested her and the 
other people afforded her only a passing amnse- 
meat. What more was there to be desired in 
the sitaatioD, at least, for the time being? What 
tuB intentions mij^t have been with regard to 
Miss Chnrchill, he hardly knew himself. He was 
not much given to introspection, — perhaps had 
never serioosly asked himself the question. If 
it had not been for the other, Eileen Blackmore 
— but he did not like to tliink of them to- 
gether. 

Of all women, there are fuodamentelly only 
two types — the one who seeks to destroy and the 
one who seeks to save — and no doubt in the eyes 
of an all-wise Providence each fnlflls a necessary 
part. 

Above the enrvature of the earth, for a thou- 
sand miles, the homing dove flies straight, guided 
by some mysterious power, to find her chosen 
mat^ or save her young. Bat just as surely, 
by some awful instinct, the serpent, wriggling 
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throngh life, is impelled to faacinate its pre?, 
before the supreme moment when it tightens the 
coilB and shoots the Teoom from its fangs! Into 
one man's lonely heart two iDflaeoceB had al- 
ready entered, and betweoi them a man's life 
was trembling in the balance, even before the 
race waa mn! 

jQst how the acquaintanceship between Hiaa 
Chnrchill and Fitshngh progressed and ripened 
into a Itind of nnavowed comradeship and mn- 
tnal understanding; who was to blame in the 
matter, or how it all happened are matters of 
little moment now. Every one said he was a for- 
tune-hunter and warned Miss Churchill against 
him, hot hia attentions did not cease; some 
firiendly inquiries were no more than ordinary 
good-breeding required. There were some meet- 
ings by chance and others not altogether lot- 
tuitons. Elach was playing a desperate game and 
their final meeting was not withont serious con- 
sequences to both. 

Amid the sombre beauty of the antnmn scene, 
these two children of destiny were standing apart, 
looking out over the stretches of woods and mead- 
owB} already fading into the dusk of the early 
twilight. Hiss Churdiill was eren more beauti- 
ful than usual. There was an unwonted glow 
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in hof che^s and the li^t in her eyea had a 
softer qaality than ever before. 

She woB looking stealthily at the face of the 
man by her aide, who stood gazing steadily into 
the distance as if he already beheld some vision 
of fatnre erenta vhich were lost opon hia 
companion. 

She tODched his arm ever so lightly, as if to 
break the spell that eeented to bold hJm. " Will 
yon be reasonable?" she said. 

" No, I won't." The words were harsh, bnt 
he smiled a little as he spoke, and his voice was 
as gentle as the girl's own. 

" Don't you care? " she asked earnestly. 

" Yes, I do," he answered shortly as before, 
bat with the same steady tone. 

The girl's eyelids qotvered as she glanced at 
hia determiaed face. She seemed to dread bis 
answer. 

"Are yon afraid?" she asked softly. It waa 
the nokindeet cut of all, and she knew it well. 
She could see the moisture in his eyes. Even 
them he did not deign to reply, bat she onder- 
stood. The occasion was desperate, and instinc- 
tively she felt that her only chance lay in 
flattny, jndicionsly and yet unsparingly applied. 

" I must have been mistakoi," she said oare- 
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lessl;, " I thought 70a would have jumped at 
the chance. Of course jonr judgment ia better 
than mine about a steeple-chase, and I would n't 
urge 70U to do anything you don't want to, even 
if I did not know that I have no influence." 
Just here the delicate eyelids seemed to tremble 
in the iotoiBity of emotion. 

" I don't know any other man who could do 
it," she continued impassirely, " but you could 
if you cared to try. The horse has all his old 
speed. There nev^ was a horse in the club that 
conld touch him if he w^e properly ridd^i and 
handled. Mr. Conrtright said as much to me 
the other day, and yon know he is a good judge." 
She watched the effect of this last thmst as a 
gambler watches his last throw. If the man's 
jealousy were not aroused at the mention of that 
name, the case was hopeless. 

It was not in his nature to hate any tme l(Mig, 
even one who had done him a wrong. On the 
other hand the girl hated Conrtright for two 
reasons. He had pursued her with persist^t 
and unwelcome attentions, and when she re- 
pulsed him, he complained that she had " led him 
on." She r^arded him, in fact, as an insuffer- 
able oad. Ueanwhile she regarded Fitzhngb 
as the one instrument of vengeance made ready 
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to her hand. That be wanted her hand and for- 
tane, Bhe never doubted for a moment. More- 
over she had been in the habit, not vithont some 
reason, of r^arding all men very mnch io the 
light of subjectB, only too willing to do her bid- 
ding even at the ri^ of life and limb. Bat 
somewhat to her aarpris^ this particalar man 
seemed to hare a mind of his own on the 
subject 

He was looking at her at that moment, as ehe 
felt, wlthont any suggestion of homage or out- 
ward sign of eith^ fealty or subjection. 

" It 'b anything to beat Conrtrlght, is n't it? " 
he said, and then he tanghed a little, bot with- 
out any apparent relish of the sitaatioo. The 
girl was plainly vexed. He had read her thoughts 
with a qnickness of preoption for which she 
had never given him credit. She colored slightly 
and raised her eyes this time almost defiantly 
to his face. 

" Yea," she said, " yon have expressed my sen- 
timents exactly. It 's anything to beat Court- 
right, bnt I thought yoQ were the man to do it." 
Once more she met the steady gaze of the dark 
^68, and in that moment she was conscious of 
a sensation altogether new In her experience of 
moi and life— a sensation of pleasure that was 
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;et Btrangel; akin to paio. She voold have 
liked to speak, bat she did not dare to trust her 
voice. The tears in her e^es vere already too 
plainly visible, and in one swift glance she had 
seen something written in his face, which gave 
her panae. It flashed apon her that she cared 
for this man as she had never cared before, 
even as she realii»d that she had forfdted some 
measure of his regard. 

It was not merely the charm of strength and 
courage, which invariably appeals to a woman's 
heart. UncoDscionsly she had liked him from 
the first There was an air of daring abont him 
and he possessed a fund of ready wit and un- 
failing good nature, which made his companion- 
ship different from that of any man she had 
known. Never in her life had she been regarded 
by any man as this " adventurer ** had chosen 
to regard her. His indifference was simply 
madd^iing. At that moment of woonded vanity, 
she would have given half her fortune to have 
him at her feet 

" I think yon might do something for me," she 
said. "I want you to win against the whole 
field. Yon can win with my horse and I want 
you to win under my colors. Why should you 
not? I know yon are not afraid. I ask you 
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once more, for tilie last time, Till 70a ride my 
horse ?*' 

" Once more," he said, " for the last time, I 
teU you that I will not" 

" Why not 7 " she said, loobiDg once more into 
his eyes. 

" BecaiiK," he aaid, rery quietly. " I intend 
to ride my own ! " 

Ab Bbe felt hie eyes apon her once more, a 
sadden wave of emotion swept over her, over- 
whelming and irre«Btible. How conld she tell 
him what was in her heart without being poai- 
tively indelicate? With a sudden impalae she 
held out ber hand to say good-bye. " Go in and 
win," she said hurriedly, " and if yon want it, 
yon can hare anything I can give yon." Her face 
was scarlet. She turned away on the instant to 
hide her emotion and walked quickly up the path 
which led across the fields to the olub-hooBe 
beyond. 

Fitzhugh stood gazing after her, apparently 
absorbed in his reflections. Finally, he tamed 
away to where his horse was tied by the road- 
side. Still deep in thought, te monnted and rode 
off leisurely Into the deepening gloom. 
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Insidb the Clab Honee, the big logs glowli^ 
OD the andirons formed a pleasing cmitrast to 
the vintr; lanttocape already fading into early 
twilight. Hiss Chnrchill's arrival was always 
something of an evoit and there was a flush of 
triumph in her face as she swept gracefnlly 
across tlte hall to cmsh her former rival. 

" I 'm so glad to see ;oa, Eileen," she exclaimed 
warmly. "Why haven't yon been to see me? 
I Ve had so many things to tell yoa, and I 
haven't seen you for a perfect age." 

" I Ve juat been having such a delightfnl talk 
with yonr old friend," she went on, withoot 
pausing for a reply. " Did you know he was in 
town for the race?" 

" Of course he is n't exactly ' comme 11 faut,* " 
she continued in a lower voice, " and Fitzhogh 
isn't exactly an aristocratic name, is it? But 
really, Eileen, I think yon must have treated him 
v^y badly. He is really quite presentable. He 
only needs some one to form him a little and take 
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hlB part If he had only had a little better 
chance Id life I dare Bay he might have been 
' un grand socc^.' " 

The other girl waB plainly hart, not bo mnch 
from any wound to her vanity, as from the 
thought that any one vho professed to being her 
friend should care to give her pain. 

Bhe looked at Miss Churchill cnrionsly, with 
a suggestion of scorn in her honest eyes. 

" I hope he Is well," she said simply. She had 
not even deigned' to parry the thrust which had 
gone unexpeotedly near her heart. 

UisB Chnrchill laughed heartily — bo much so 
that several people at the other end of the room 
turned round in some Borprise at her apparently 
unprovoked merriment. 

"Eileen," she said finally, ^en she bad par- 
tially recovered her oomposnre. " I believe yon 
are the strangest girl I ever knew. Ton took 
too lovely for anything in that hat When are 
yon going to leave off mourning? I'm so sorry 
you are not coming to the ball." 

"By the way, aren't yon going to see the 
Bteeple-ohase to-morrow? That reminds me of 
a secret I had to tell yon abont yonr friend 
Hr. FitEhugh. I have asked bim to ride in the 
steeple^iaBe after all. The men don't like him, 
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bat it is my opinion that the; are joBt jealous. 
Yoa knOT 700 UBed to sa; he wbb the t>e8t rider 
in the Clab and Mr. Coortright has been foriona 
with you erer since.*' 

" I don't mnch believe be will ride though, — ^I 
think he has lost his nerve a little ainoe he had 
that fall when he was riding with me last j^ir. 
I don't snppose he coald poasibl; win — ^with that 
old horse. Did yoa know he still has yonr old 
horse? Bnt if he shoald, I shoald feel as if I 
had given him his first start in life. Oood-bje 
dear," she continned somewhat abraptly. " Do 
come to see me soon." 

The next instant she was gone. 

Miss Blaokmore drew down her veil and sat stiU 
for some moments, looking into the fire. 

Bhe could feel the eyes of Mr. Conrtright fast- 
ened npon her, though she did not look toward 

If Fitzhagb had seen bar thai, and known the 
truth, adventurer or not, he might yet have can- 
celled his engagement for the morrow and fore- 
gone his chances of winning a fortune. 

It was true that she had liked him trom the 
first and they had been sncb good friends only 
two years ago. 

Bhe was thinking of their first dance tc^ther 
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at the ball — lux flrat ball, b; the way — and how 
she had bloshed when he gave her his flret favor, 
before an; one else conld make hU wa; across 
the room. She had the faror atill. Bhe tfaoaght 
of the rides the? had bad together in the hazy 
aQtnmn days, whrai the Indian sammer still 
lingered by wood and Btream. 

Accustomed to admiration and flattery from 
childhood, she had never known anything quite 
like that brief oompanionBhip, when she fancied, 
foolishly enough, that he had cared for her as 
no man had ever cared before. 

Then suddenly the dream ended and she 
thought of their last parting. 

Witbont a word, with a smile and a clasp of 
the hand, he had left her and gone out of her 
life, it seemed, entirely. 

Tha the dreary winter days had oome and the 
sunlight on the hills bad never seemed so bright 
again. 

For a long time she bad wondered why he bad 
never come to see ber — she had admired his pluob 
and would like to have told him so. Naturally 
she conld not run after him but ordinary polite- 
ness might have prompted him to pay her at 
least one more formal call. She was not mnoh 
addicted to the conversation at the Club, but 
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Bome Btra; hiotB of gouip had reached her nnall 
eara, nererthelees. 

Bereral timee she had heard tbe man harshly 
spoken of aod once or twice had defended him 
loyally, thoogb her cheeks bomed at the thoo^t 
of what people would aay. 

Then recently she had heard that he was mak- 
ing ap to that faacinating Churchill girl — no 
doubt with 8 view to her fortune. Thereupon, 
to Bome extent, the sentimentB of Hias BIaokm(»e 
had undergone a change. 

She had thooght better of him, bnt no doabt 
it was trae, what tbey all said — neverthelees, it 
was characteristic of her that ahe coald forgire 
Fitzhagh for being an adrentiireT, bat she oonld 
never quite forgive Conrtright for saying bo. 

What conid Miss Chnrcliill bare meant by ho* 
insinnations? 

Did ehe intend to make a oatspav of the man, 
or to marry him for better or for worse, on 
oonditi<m that be should win a race? 

Win? The very idea was madness. The horse 
waB well known as the rankeet paform» in the 
whole community. Once he had rolled over his 
rider and the man had never recovered from bis 
injaries. The horse had not bem ridden in . a 
race since. 
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Deoidedl; the «teep)e-ohs8e promiBed to be in- 
tereBting io more wajB than one. 

For an instant it ooonrred to Miss Blaokmore 
to write aome vord of warning, bat for an instant 
cmly — for her pride had been aorel; hurt. Not 
once had she seen him siace two years ago and 
■he WHS nothing to him now. 
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XVIII 

The lut hordle — It t>b quite high and close 
to the grand Btand, — elofl^ than is UBual, — ^too 
cloMi^ in the opinloa of some of the judges, for 
a tired hone to take with safety in the last 
mad msh of a braising llnialL Bo it liappmed 
<Ki the eve of tlie grand steeple-chaae ttiat the 
last hordle had become the one absorbing topio 
of interest at the CInb Honse. 

It is strange what a little thing will some- 
times npset the calcolations of the greatest 
philosophers and atfect the destiaiea of an entire 
community. If the top rail of the last hordle 
had beoi six inches lower, nothing ont of the 
ordinary voald have happened. 

For the past three weeks there had scarcely 
been a olond on the horizon. The Indian 
BDnuner still lingered by wood and stream, 
thongh the frost had already wrought its magic 
handiwork amid the Inznriance of the foliage. 
Qoldmrod and asters were gone, bnt tiie blood 
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red of the Bumach flamed oat ^ainat the clear 
bine aky. 

The hontiQg seasoo v&b at its height The 
boot ball, which vas to follow the steeple^haae 
ae the crowning event of the aeaaoD, was only 
one day off; and competitiou for the faonon of 
torf, field, and ballroom waa aa keoi aa the frost; 
air of the brief November dajB. 

Meanwhile, thong^ only a casaal visitor at the 
Clab, one noticed with mnch concern that the 
laat hurdle had suddenl; become a sort of storm 
centre around which the leading members of the 
Clnb raged and swore, with angry gesticnlations, 
for hoors at a time. The cause of the excite- 
ment remained a mystery for some time, thongh 
all became interested at last, and each tried 
his beat to make head or tail ont of the end- 
leas criminations and recriminationB on the sub- 
ject, which seemed to grow more personal and 
acrimonious day by day. Apparently the discus- 
sion involved not only the present merits and 
past performances of every horse known to the 
mranory of man, bot also the personal and pri- 
vate affairs, especially those of the heart, of every 
member of the Club— whether living or dead. 

The afternoon before the day of the race the 
Colonel stood before the fireplace in the Club 
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Hoiue pafflng angrily at a long black dgar. 

" If that mao E^tzha^ ia allowed to ride to- 
morrov, Conrtright," said the Colonel, "I can 
we the tinlA of steeple-chaeuig in the Mohavk 
Valley. I believe I '11 go orer to England before 
long," he added gloomily, " and bay a plao&" 

Fortunately the Colonel's pecoliaritiea vere 
veil known. Aa he was nsnally nnable to 
pay hit olab dnea, hie oocaaional refermoee to 
foreign inTeatmentB were not very Berionely re- 
garded, except by bis creditors. A short pause 
followed. 

" Ton are pwfeotly right, Colonel," Coortright 
■aid finally, " perfectly right" 

" Is there any excuse for allowing a wild Irish* 
man, that no one knows anything abont, to come 
over here and ride against gentlemm?" Here 
the H. F. H. glared fiercely abont him as if he 
challenged contradiction on the 'part of hia 
aadience. 

"How do yon know tiiere'a anything against 
the man, anyway?" inqnired a small man, who 
had been reading quietly in the corner. 

"How do I know anything?" rejoined Coort- 
right, taming npon the last speaker with increas- 
ing warmth. " How do I know the difference 
between a mustang and a thoronghbredT How 
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do I knov the differeaoe between a hound and 
a jellow dog with a tin can tied to his tail? 
Do yoD Bnppoae I don't know a gentleman when 
I Bee one? " 

The qniet man did not raitiire an; reply to 
tbia Bomewhat pertinent inqairy — he merely 
looked the speaker over, as if for future reference, 
and Bohflided into hiB book. 

There was only one point upon which prac- 
tically all parties could agree : — the caoBe of the 
whole difltnrbance was Fitzhogh. Ever since his 
appearance, it seemed, th«re had been the devil 
to pay generally. 

Conrtright, who owned the sorest jumper in 
the Club, had contended from the first, with 
considerable force of argument, that the last 
hurdle was all right as it was. 

" It 'b as fair for one as it iB for another," 
he said, " and any one who does nt like it can 
Bcratdi his entry. That 'b all there is about 
it!" 

But unfortunately that was not all. It was 
generally believed that Courtright had planned 
the last hurdle with a view to the downfall of 
Fitzhngh. Some of the members contended that 
this was iinBportamanlike though they wished it 
distinctly nnderatood that they were no friends 
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of Fitzha^, who, in fact, seemed to have no 
Mends at all. 

" It '• my opinion," said Willie Blake, " that 
that man treated the other girl Bhamefolly, and 
I woDld nt care If he broke his neck at the last 
hurdle!'* 

" There 's one thing aboat it, Willie," obeerred 
the Colonel, who was known to be a Uttle 
" tonched " in the same qnarter, " ;oa need nt 
ever reproach yourself on that score." 

And this remark, being afterwards repeated 
and duly embellished, tended naturally to in- 
orease the nnlrersal feeling of good-fellowship 
and conrirlality at the Clnb. 

The situation, in fact, was a bit nnnsual. 
Gonrtright and Fitzhngh were believed to be 
altered for a sort of free-for-all handicap, not 
merely for steeple-chase trophies, but for the hand 
and heart of Miss Churchill as well, not to men- 
tion her fortune which was usually estimated in 
millions. Meanwhile as was gradually learned, 
there was " the other girl," — ^there is always ** an- 
other girl " somewhere, I notice — to whom Willie 
Blake bad referred in his unfortunate remark to 
fbe Colonel. It was commtm talk at the Clnb 
that Fitshngh had become engaged to Hiss Black- 
more two years ago when she bad been esteemed 
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the catch of the seaaon. At any rate, vbeo her 
father died snddaily, the; said, and it vaa dia- 
corered that, instead of being an helresB, the ^I 
vaa iHraotically pennileas and alone in the world, 
Pitzhogh became anddenly consplcnons by his 
absence. Nor had he been seen or heard of since 
until his recent appearance when be had had the 
andacity to enter a horse tor the steeple-chase In 
his own name. 

It was Willie Blake, Kitty's brother, who im- 
parted tbese facts, and more, to listeners the 
night before the race at the Club Honae. 

" The way that man Fitzhogh has behaved, by 

Jove — ," said Willie, " i» a d shame. She 

didn't care lot me, I know, and I don't blame 
her, hot the Colonel needn't talk. 1 wmk't say 
what I know abont him. Bat as for that man 
Fitehngh, jost think of hiB going back on a girl 
like that, when he was engaged to her — at least, 
every one said so — ^jost becanse she lost every- 
thing. By Jove he's a scoondrel. 8he turned 
down a lot of men, I know she did, jnst on ac- 
eonot of him. Conrtright wonld have married 
her, and bought back the old place. It 's been 
in the family for over a hundred years, they 
say, and now it's going to be sold at anctiim. 
And she has given np everything, and ia jut 
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TisitlDg all alone in the old house np there fm 
tiie hill, until it is Bold. Hang that man Fits- 
hogh, anyway," Willie concluded. " I hope he 11 
break his d neck, by Jove, at the last hurdle! '* 

In fact this seemed to be the farorite and 
prevailing sentiment tbroaghoat the Clnb and 
the community. And everything would have 
been quite rimple, if it liad not been for that 
man Fitzhogh. 

For some reason^ ratirely unacoonntable, the 
*' other girl " had oontinaed to stand up for him, 
a circumstance which did not however seem to 
Increase his popularity among the male members 
of the set But whrai he openly contested the 
field with Courtright for the fortune of Miss 
Chnndiill, the popular indignation knew no 
bonnds, and so the interest of the community 
became centred in the last hurdle. 
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Teb day of the dteeple-ohase had o(ane at last 
with ever; prospect of a fine field and rare Bport 
There were six eotriee — five of whom were known 
to be tried and consiatent performera. There 
waa only one dark horse — an added starter — 
whom nobody regarded eerionely. 

" Conrtright will win all the way," obserred 
the Colonel. " He will win in a walk. The only 
qneation ia who will come in for second mwey." 

" There 's many a slip between the onp and 
the last banker," rejoined Willie Wiaship. He 
didn't like Conrtright, and waa bored to death 
by the horse talk on all eidei. The other men 
laughed. 

" Conrtright will make the last drive with only 
one np," the Colonel rejoined — and then they all 
fell to diaiBng the golfist, whose animosity to 
Conrtright was no seoret in the Clab. 

" Too ought to give np golf, Willie," one man 
remarked. " It '» too alow a game for a young 
man of your spirit" 
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Willie was clearly on his mettle. " I 
shoaldn't be a bit Hnrprieed," he added "if 
some dark horse won after all. Wliat are the 
oddsr" 
The list of entries was as follows : 
King William 
Pathfinder 
Miss EdgertoD 
Fired; 
Bellfoonder 
Habwdesher 
Haberdasher was a 50 to 1 shot in the matnals. 
"Who's Haberdasher? " inquired Willie point- 
ing to the name on the paper. 

"Duono — some farmer probably" — some one 
suggested. 

" I know," drawled the Colonel langnldly- 
"He's an old skate — ^belcrngs to an idiot tiiat 
wants to commit soicide— name 'b Fitshngh — ^we 
took his entry l>ecaiiBe we couldn't keep him 
ont. He onght not to be allowed to ride thoa^. 

It 's d disagreeable to Itave a man killed on 

the conree." The Colonel was not really heart- 
leas — he only liked to appear so. 

Willie felt in his pocket and drew ont a roll 
of bills. 
" I '11 bet fifty dollars on Haberdasher against 
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the field," he eaid, vitfa the nonehalance of a 
profeBsional gambler. 

The little crowd of bettors were completely 
taken aback. 

"Will anybody cover the money? Fifty dol- 
lars on Haberdasher," he shouted once more. 

" I '11 take that bet," said Goortri^t, who had 
entered only in time to hear the last part of the 
discnssion. 

The crowd langhed onoe more, but Willie was 
game. He pot ap his fifty dollars and accepted 
the other man's note for twenty-five hundred 
dollars. Then he strolled oat to the paddock 
to have a look at hia horse. 

Notwithstanding some slight improvement in 
flesh, the animal was still little more than a 
living skeleton. He appeared to be built on the 
lines of the caribon or great elk of Northern 
Canada. To strengthen the contracted tendons 
his forelegs were bandaged tightly with red fian- 
neL Above the bandagee his distorted knees [vo- 
fmded like those of a dromedary. He walked 
about the paddock with the pecnliar stiff-l^fged, 
- nndnlatory gait which is characteristic of cer- 
tain comlferons animals nsnally seen only in a 
mraagerie. 

As be cooked his head np from time to time 
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to catch the strains of melody from the band- 
stand, there vas a wild light in his eye like that 
of a maniac. 

Willie's heart sank as he glanced at the horse, 
and thought of his flft; dollars. Hen he be- 
thought him of the rider and decided to flsd 
out what manner of man went with the horse. 

The task which the rider had set himself was 
one in fact which no one but a lover, or a wild 
Irishman, would ever have seriously oonsidared. 

At the moment Fitzhugfa was leaning up 
against the fence of the paddock biting a straw 
and apparently lost in the contemplation of hia 
horse's legs. 

A bright green oap, evidently acquired for the 
oooasioQ, was tilted back on the thick early hair 
that clustered abont his fair open forehead. Hia 
eyes were dark and rather deep«et. The na- 
tnrally high color of his cheeks was heightmed 
no doubt by the raccitement of the coming con- 
test His flgore was rather slight, but wiry and 
not nngraoefnl. He was the very pietnre of 
youth, health, and energy. 

Occasionally he glanced from the horse over 
toward the grand stand, where the face of 
Eileen Blaokmore seemed to him to stand out 
from all the oQiers there. It had oooorred to 
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bim reoentlj that he might not see that face 
again. He would like to have had her see him 
win — at any rate she would aee him ride. 

MeflDwhile Willie was watching Fltzhngb with 
some miBgiring. He seemed to be alone, bat 
poBBibly it might not be exactly etiqnette to 
dietnrb the rereriea of a rider on the eve of a 
big race. 

The tmth was, Willie was banning to feel 
some doobta about the whole boainesB. Finally 
he walked over and stood bo near that Fitshngb 
looked ap after a while with a glance of inquiry. 

" Ara yoQ going to ride that horse? " said 
Willie 

Fitzhugh pulled one foot up noder him to snp- 
pcMTt himself against the fence and looked at the 
speaker with some suspicion. 

" Ton bet," he replied shortly. 

" I 'm glad to hear it," said Willie. « I bet 
fifty dollars that yon would win." 

Fitshngh looked at the remorseful eonntenanoe 
before him and landed outright. It was the 
first real laugh he had Nijoyed in some time. 

" What did you do it for? " he said finally. " I 
didn't ask yon to bet. Yon can go and hedge 
now, if yon want to — there 'a time enough yet — 
as the man said before he was hong." 
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Willie wu a good deal embarrasMd. He 
did n't like the idea of the man laughing at 
him, and he thonght he had given a wrong im- 
prepioo of his own character. 

" It Is n't merely the money" he said hesita- 
tingly. 

" What the devil is it then? " said Fitzhngh, in 
Bome bewilderment " Too have n't bet a hoose 
and lot have yon? " 

"No, I haven't," said Willie quickly, "and I 
am not worrying aboat the moa^ anyway — I 
can afford to lose that — ^bot after I aaw the hone 
it occurred to me that posflibly — perhaps — that 
is — I don't know mach about horses — but " 

" Out with it," said Fitdivgh sharply. " Do 
yon think I '11 throw the race? " 

" I don't know what yon mean," said Willie, 
*' bat I was afraid yoa might — get hnrt" He 
blurted the last words out like a schoolboy. 

Fitzhugh was naturally lugfastrung. He half 
inspected some new i^ase of the game with which 
he was unfamiliar, and he lotted into the eyes 
of his companion as if to read the very secretl 
of Ids soul. 

Then he tnmed liis head away, and looked out 
for some time over the coarse in the distance 
without a word. 
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" 1 11 take ttiat bet oif ;oiir hands," he said 
flaally. 

" I '11 divide it with you," Willie so^eeted, 
not wishing to give offence. 

" All right," said Pitzhogh, hnrriedly. " We '11 
split it — ^win or lose — neck or nothing — and the 
devil be good to the hindmost." 

" Here 's ten dollars," he added — " Mj word 
is good for the rest." 

" Why certainly," said Willie, and he wondered 
why the strange man lo<Aed at him with a 
snddra tendemees in his dark eyes. 

Fitzhogh held out his hand and was on the 
point of saying something, when the bugle rang 
ont. His iriiole attitude changed in a second. 

It seemed as if he grew rigid for an instant, 
and bis face became hard and drawn. 

"Let him have his head, Hike!" he shouted 
to the groom, who was hanging to the horse's 
hit like a ball terrier. He walked over and 
gave some directions to the man, who was al- 
ready half wild with ^oitement. The horse was 
all over the paddock. Finally Mike grabbed the 
rider's foot and tossed him into the air. "Hb 
landed on top of the horse and tried to oatch 
bis stirmpe. 

Willie really believed the horse was mad. He 
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•eemed to be Boffering trom some form of homi- 
ddal nunia. He wont straight into the air and 
walked aboat on hia hind lega. When he came 
dovn he bucked three times and ran sideways 
ioto the fence. 

"^ep awa; from me with that aaw-horae,'' 
shoated Coortrifj^t, who had been rainly trTing 
to moont King William. 

Fitihn^ laughed. 

JoBt then the aecond bagle Botmded. A mo- 
ment later the whole fledd were parading de- 
murely before the stand. 

It was an ideal day for the race. The ground 
was soft withoat being slippery. The air waa 
clear and cool and a fresh breeze sent the white 
clonds scudding across the soft bine sky. The 
coorsea for the steeple-chaae had beea marked ont 
moat carefully, with a view not merely to artis- 
tic effect, bat also to the greatest possible 
mjoyment of the spectators. 

Almost the entire course waa visible from the 
CInb Honae. The water jamp waa a triumph of 
landacape architecture. The last hordle had be^ 
designed for the express purpose of adding addi- 
tional excitement at the run in. The work had 
been done under the personal snpervision of Mr. 
Conrtright. 
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There was an nnasoally large crowd from the 
towns and plait; of enthaBiaam on all sides. 
The comments and exolamationB with which the 
borsea were greeted indicated the raried and 
afHuewhat motley character of the crowd. 

" There 'u 'eary odds against the green, HUce," 
said a groom who had staked hia entire fortune 
on King William. " Ton 're backln' tlie wrong 
'orse, my son." 

" Faith, I 'm backin' the num that 's ob him," 
rejoined the other. "I'd back Ikim if he rode 
a goat, and I 'd back tlie green above the red 
any day, ye spalpeen," lie shonted defiantly. 

" Dot horse will win, wan," exclaimed a 
German ofBcer, excitedly, pointing to Pathfinder. 
" He can jomp like a yonng gazeL" 

" Look here, what 'a this? " said the Col<m«l to 
hia coii4>anion. " I know that horse," he Baid^ 
pointing to Haberdasher. "That's old 'Cling- 
stone' as sore as I'm aliva Don't yon re> 
member that Canadian horse — nsed to belong to 
Miss Ghorcbill— did a half in forty-nine seconds 
and nsed to mn into all the Jompa? I thought 
be was dead long ago." 

" He oo^t to be," lemarked the othur man, 
drily, " if it 'a the same horse." 

" Look at hia kneea." 
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" Who 'b that OD him," eaid the first speaks. 

" I donno," said liiB companion. 

" He looks as if he 'd been in a race before." 

" It would be a joke on Coortright if that old 
horse fooled the whole bonch after all. By 
Jove," exclaimed the Colonel with cnidden inter- 
eat, " I believe he might do it yet, if he did n't 
&y the coop! He was the devil and all to beat, 
if lie erer took it into his head to rxm. Wait 
ft minnte^" he said, presently, " I *m going to 
speak to Hiss Churchill." 

He foond the girl near the fnmt of the stand 
laughing and talking gaily in tiie oentre of a 
circle of admirers. With some difflcnlty be 
made his way to her side. " Did yoa reci^nixe 
your old horse ? " he asked, after the conventiona] 
greetings. " My horse? " she said, with nnftigned 
snrpriBe. " Why, Colonel Bradford, irtiat do yoa 
meant" She looked, as he pointed to where the 
riders were already manoeaTring to get into posi- 
tion. Her heart seemed to stop beating, and she 
tamed faint with sadden dread. The man did 
not fail to notice her emotioh, and he watched 
her cnrionsly, as he sat down by her side. In 
foot she did not know that Fitzhngh intended 
to ride — he had left her with a different im< 
pression. The name onder which he bad entered 
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the boroe was evidentlj the fancy of the mo- 
ment. In the abflorbing interest of a new flirta- 
tion Bhe had not noticed the horees particnlarly, 
as they passed the stand. The only man she 
bad seen distinctly was Conrtright Bnddenly 
tlie Thole scene seemed to have changed. The 
grand stand was whirling aronnd her, and the 
babel of voices soonded strangely in ber ears. 
For the moment her heart went oat to the man 
she had urged and goaded into this mad venture. 
She thoQght of his stem sense of honor, his 
lonely life, his unfailing generosity and good 
natnre. 

" Do yoa think he can win? " she said softly. 

" I don't know," vplied the man — surprised 
at her earnestness. " I 'm glad I 'm not on that 
boree. I wouldn't ride him for a farm. Do 
yon know the man?" he asked with some in- 
terest 

"No — yoi — that is — I know who he is," she 
faltered. 

Then she tfaonght of ber implied promise, and 
wondered if she had gone too far — and a new 
feeling came over her — suppose be sboald win, 
and come to ber in triumph to olaim bis reward ? 
She could put iiim off somdiow if she obose. It 
would be all right, if he could only win. Bhe 
would n't be ashamed of him thssi. 
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" Th^ 're off in a bnncb," obHerved the girl's 
oompanioD, quickly. 

Ever? ooe who has ever seoi a steeple-cltaae 
knows the magic of that cry, and the momeat 
of breathless interest when the race is fairly on. 

the flag bad dropped at last for a perfect 
start 

The performance was not without dramatic 
interest, whatever it lacked in artiatlo finish. 

Pathfinder bolted and " ran ont " forthwith. 
Fonr others followed like so many sheepi Only 
Haberdasher ran straight for the first hurdle. 
He struck it with his knees, tamed a complete 
Bomersaalt, and rolled neck and crop over his 
rider. 

In ooe Instant the entire crowd wen on th^ 
feet, yelling like so many Gomanches. A doioi 
men started on a dead run to bear aid to the ap- 
parently lifeless rider. Before any one coold 
reach them, horse and rider arose as if from the 
dead. The next instant the rider bad scrambled 
OD to his horse's back and set sail like a wild 
Indian, with a clear field ahead. He rode the 
rest of the way withoat stirrope — ^whether by 
acoid«it or design. The effect was positively un- 
canny. It was as if a oorpee had been raoonted 
(HI a wild horse, eaddenly galvanised into a sem- 
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blance of life, and dispatched without rhyme or 
reaBon on a mad etaeer of destniction. 

The interest of the spectatora had suddenly 
become centred in the dark horse, and his cra<A- 
Ivained rider. Men who had been ready to cnrse 
him a moment tiefore forgot the odds and offered 
Dp a siloit prayer (or his deliTerance. Women 
forgot all about the race and held their breath 
in speechless bewilderment and solicitnde. 

" He 'II die at the water jump," one veteran 
obserrer remarked casually, as he pot up his 
field-glames — and his words seemed to voice the 
sentiment of the entire throng. 

The old horse took the water jump as if it 
were merely a passing incident in a chequered, 
hilarious, and triumphant career. Once on liia 
legs and fairly nnder way he had developed tlie 
speed of an antelope and the anacconntability 
of a kangaroo. 

Meanwhile the other horsee were still dodging 
and cavorting about in front of the first hnrdle. 
Finally one of them shot ahead, and was over 
and away in an instant. The rest followed, and 
the whole field started in pursuit of the common 
enemy. For the moment the spectacle had more 
the appearance of a man hnnt than a horse race. 
The leader had the race virtnally won if he 
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coald keep hi* oiiBteady monot on his legs for 
the few remaioing rods of the coarse. The old 
hone wa* tiring fast. He waa game to the core 
and took ever; jnmp with a mad nuh that was 
wholly irreBtitible, bnt eadi time he landed his 
luuteady legs trembled more plainly than be- 
fore. Aa he entered the flat, with only one last 
hurdle ahead, he reered and wobbled as if each 
stride wonld be his last 

A sort of wail rose from the throng aa they 
saw the rider draw his whip for the first and 
last time that day. All thought of peraonal ani- 
mosity, of selfish interest was gone. Conrtright 
was riding to win — King William nndra whip 
and spar was ccnning fast, sweeping down the 
stretch, with magnificent steady stride. 

Not the least interested of all the spectators 
was honest Mike, who had watched Iiis country- 
man's performances with nncontrollable geatica- 
lations and yells of frantic Hibernian delight 

" He *8 off agin — ^No— 't is a lie, he 's on 
agin." Be aisy now, he 's gainin' on ye — acoshla 
— darlin' — Come home — now, come home " — the 
words died away on his lips as he saw the 
last hurdle. He took one farewell look at the 
horse and rider and covered his face with his 
hands. 
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" Howl; Mother ! " he oried in angoiih — " he 'b 



JoBt hoT it conld ttave happened was never 
satiBfactorily ^[plained. The stewards were per- 
haps joBtl; blamed for the fanlty oODBtrnctlon 
of the last hnrdle, withont which the resalt of 
the race would nndoabtedlj bare been different. 
At anj rate, nnable to rise to the last jump, 
the old horse pnt hia head down and ran at it 
like a bnll at a gate. There was a aonnd of 
cracking and splintering wood, as the top rails 
snapped like toothpicks. 

Perhaps it wat» the cheer from the crowd that 
pat a moment more of life into the qoirering 
flanks and broken, tottering knees. Possibl; the 
sound of fast gaining hoofs caught bis drooping 
ear, and nerved him to a desperate effort 

He passed the grand stand on three 1^;8, and 
barely staggered nnder the wire, as the second 
horse flashed past — too late, by a fraotion of a 
second. 

The winner was barely able to maintain hia 
poaitioD on the horse. 

" Take me off," he said faintly, as he rolled over 
into the arms of his frantic henchman. 

The rider seemed to be completely ovwcome. 
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To the coDgratolatioiw of friend and foe alike 
he torned a deaf ear. He leaned agalnat the 
old horse's neck and looked sorrowfnlly at the 
broken, battered knees. 
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The boat ball was to take place tbat eveaiDg 
and aocwding to tbe naaal oustom the hoBpi- 
talities of tbe Clnb Honae were erteoded to tbe 
riders in tbe steeple-chase. Fitzhugb had sud- 
denly become tbe hero ot the honr. 

Men talked of bis riding with unabated en- 
tfansiasm. Nothing like it bad ever been known 
in the history of the Clnb. The womoi were on 
the tiptoe of expeotancy and anziooe inqniries 
were forthcoming on all sides. Miss Churchill 
had planned a Anal coup to crown her triumphs 
of the ballroom. 

She wonld keep him in sospenBe for a little 
while, to remind him that it was she who had 
inspired and led him on to victory. Finally at 
the proper moment, she would appropriate bim 
and take bim off for a quiet t6te-A-t€te, to the 
envy and confusion of all rivals. Bhe stood 
nnder the glare of tbe diandelier, confldrat in 
tbe powers of her undoubted charm — tbe acknow- 
ledged belle of the season. 

The ball bad already begun— only one per- 
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former wu Iit^ng to complete the niccesa of 
the little drama. 

Thej (onnd him at last, in a tmx stall, hold- 
ing the old hone's head on bis knees. 

He had do use (or the ball, he said with many 
thanks — hfa ankle was hart, and he oonldn't 
dance. 

He was a man of aotimi at all times — slow to 
reach a decision but quick to ^ecute a line of 
conduct once clearly formed in his mind. 

With a steady hand he held a rerolrer against 
the horse's temple and put a bullet into hie brain. 
It was a labor of lore, and he wonld tmst no 
hand bnt his own. 

Then he broshed his clothes oorefnlly, washed 
his grimy face and hands, and straightened the 
thick locks that hong damp on his forehead. He 
had made a new resolve, and with characteristio 
energy proceeded to carry it out on the spur 
of the moment 

Withoat a word to any cme he made his way 
out into the night — only for a moment he stopped 
to look np at the glorious array of stars that 
glittered keenly in the frosty air. Then he 
limped slowly across the fields in the direction 
of a light that was shining from a hoose on 
the bill. 
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The butler who opened tiie door stared at 
him in astonisbmeDt Be still wore bis racing 
cap and colors, and was booted end spurred as 
he had come from the race. He had not thoagfat 
of food, drink, or raiment, and his face was set 
and determined. 

The man at the door was in some doubt about 
admitting him. 

" I don't know if she 's in, sir. I '11 see," the 
butler aaid donbtfall;. 

Fitzhagh looked at him keenly. 

" I bare n't any card," he said. " Say it 's 
Mr. Fitzhngh, on business," he added sharply, 
with a pecnliar emphasis on the word, as the 
man turned away and left him standing in the 
hall. 

He leaned against the banister and listened 
to his heart performing a sort of devil's tattoo. 
Orerhead he could hear Boonds of a whispered 
c<»isnltation. 

Finally there was a swish of silk, a light etep 
on the stairs, and she stood before him with a 
little langh of embarrafisment, and a color on 
her cheek like the flush of a new-blown rose. 

" Why Mr. Fitzhugb," she said, with genuine 
surprise. " What does this mean — Why are n't 
yon at the ball?" 
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" I won't iDtmde bat a moment," he iaid. " I 
wanted to know Bomething, and yon are the oalj 
penon who can tell me." 

Bhe looked troubled and glanced quickly at 
his aerions face and odd attire. 

" What can I tell you that yon don't know? " 
ahe said, doabtfnlly. 

*' Why did yon out me that day, wh«i I met 
yon at the gate? " he aaid, with hie eyes fixed 
on her steadily. *' It 'b none of my bnsineaa — 
I know, and I don't mean to intmde bnt a mo- 
ment — only there might have been some mistake 
— and I wanted to be sure." 

The poor girl looked more pnssled than ever. 

" I don't understand at all," she said. " I 
never cnt yon, — if I saw yon I mnst hare been 
dreaming, — I have nt seen yon, so far as I know, 
since two yeara ago. This is the first time yon 
hare honored me," die added — with the slightest 
toss of her head. " Did yon come to make a 
complaint? " 

He langhed and glanced down at his dns^ 
riding boots in hopeless embarrassment. 

Bhe had noted the effect of her wmds, however, 
and came to his reli^. 

" I 'm glad yon 're not killed, at any rate," she 
said qnickly. "Come in." 
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She had beeo Btanding all the while at the 
foot of the stairs. In his anxiety he had tor- 
gotten ererythiog bnt the face of tiie girl bef(»e 
him. He tried hie beat not to limp — as he 
followed her ioto the drawing-room. 

His QBual confidence and qaick-wittedncBB had 
deserted him entirely. He was qalte abashed, 
oonecions only of having somehow made a fool 
of himself, as be sank into a chair and tried 
to thiok of something to say. 

" I have n't offered my congratnlations yet, on 
the race," she said, hoping to pat him at his 
ease. " Ton are qnite the h»o of the occaaion, 
hot it was dreadfully reckless of yon, and was n't 
it JBst a little — cmel? How ia yonr horse — I 
hope he wasnt badly hart?" 

" He 'b dead, — I killed him," be said qnickly, 
as if making a confession and anxious to have 
her know the worst 

" Dead ! " she exclaimed, reproachfully. " How 
oonid yoo do it?" 

For many hours he had been under a terrific 
strain ; saddenly he felt that he was tweaking 
down. Barely he could not be gtusg to make 
a scene, aftra alL It woaldn't do. He looked 
straight ahead and clinched his teeth in his 
determination to control his unexpected emotion. 
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Poadbly the girl divined tlie trotli, for she rose 
quickly. 

" X did n't tbink^" the said. " Ton mtist be all 
aaed tip ; jost sit BtiU for a moment, I 'm going 
to bring yon some refreslimeDt, before I scold 
you some more." 

She was gone before he conld epeab. The taot- 
fol kindness of her actioa was like tlie last 
prorerbial straw. 

A sadden remembranoe «note him, as be 
glanced abont the Inznrions room — a vision of 
the old home of his childhood — ^tbe great dining- 
hail hong with mistletoe and holly. 

Possibly his hostess divined the tmth. Hhe 
was gone qiiite a little while, and before she re- 
tQmed her visitor was standing before the fire 
with something of his asnal air of easy sdf- 
pOBsession. 

" I 'm an idiot to oome here looking like this," 
he said, smiling. " I owe yoa an apology and 
many thanks." 

" I hope yoQ '11 oome again," she said. " I 
ehoold like to give yon some good advice." 

" Failh, I need it," he said, with a twinkle in 
bis eye. " Ton *d better give it to me now, I 
may go wrong in the meantime." 

"Vo, if yon do, yoa can oome and confess. 
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I think ;on hare beoi ponished eooagh tor the 
present, aB the; say to children." 

" Then I 'U be tempted to sin for the sake of 
the confession," he said, with a smile. 

" That eoonds Irish," she said laughing, and 
tiTlng to control her embarrassment 

** No," be rejoined qniokly. " 'T is only hn- 
man." 

" An honest confession is good for the sool," 
he went on, after a moment's reflection. " I *U 
begin now." 

He always told her afterwards, in jest, that 
the wine she had given him most have gone to 
his head. 

" Do yoQ r^nember the v^y first time I saw 
yoD?" he a^ed, earnestly. 

" YoQ were soaroely more than a child then, 
bat yon won my heart without even trying; 
I made np my mind then and there that if 
I did n't win your hand it would n't be my 
fanlt. 

" I west fint and asked your father if I might 
[Hresnme to enter the lists as a snitor. I told 
him that I was heir to a title — ^though I know 
yon don't oare for snob things in America," he 
added, blushing like a girl. " And I had some 
propw^ in the Old Gonntry. He told me yon 
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were already betrothed — engaged — I think yoa 
call it in America. 

" After that I scratched my entry — I mean, I 
witbdrev from the lists — bat never since have I 
changed my mind, or foltered." 

He had been watching the effect of erery w<»d. 

The girl's face was crimson and h» hreath 
came quickly in the intensity of her emotion. 

" I 'm not engaged," she said simply. " t nenv 
was." The words were scarcely above a whiqier, 
but A^ reached the man's ear. 

" Tell me there 's a chance tor me yet," he 
said, and held oat his hand with a gesture of 
appeal. 

The girl rose slowly. A new light was tweak- 
ing, the cloads had parted and already the fotnra 
looked radiant, even Uiroogh a mist of tears. 

She conld not trost her voice as yet, bat with- 
ont a word or tlumght of coqoetry she held oat 
the hand he had tried so hard to win. Only for 
an instant there was a gleam of mischief in the 
honest eyes which she raised at last to his fa«e. 

" It was a close finish," she said, " bat yoa 
won at the last hurdle '. " 
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